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WITHDRAWN 


FOREWORD. 


IN  these  days  when  the  work  of  man  in  times  long  past, 
claims  the  attention  of  thousands  in  every  civilized  nation, 
and  excavation  work  is  going  on  in  all  the  corners  of  the 
ancient  world,  it  is  necessary  for  the  novice  who  aspires  to 
become  an  Archaeologist,  to  be  familiar  with  the  meanings  of 
the  many  technical  words  current  in  the  newspaper  reports  and 
the  lectures  of  learned  societies,  in  reference  to  that  which  is 
constantly  being  recovered  from  oblivion. 

The  fascinating  study  of  the  wonderful  discovery  at  Luxor 
has  given  fresh  impulse  to  the  thirst  for  knowledge  of  bygone 
civilization. 

After  repeated  unsuccessful  attempts  to  find  a  glossary  of 
terms  used  in  Archaeology,  Architecture  and  Kindred  subjects, 
that  gave  at  the  same  time  an  idea  of  the  period  when  various 
changes  took  place,  an  attempt  is  here  made  to  produce  a  work 
that  it  is  hoped  may  prove  of  some  value  to  those  who  wish  to 
study  the  subject  in  some  of  the  11,000  parish  churches  of 
England  and  Wales ;  also  to  those  who  might  take  pleasure  in 
the  work  of  the  Druids,  the  Romans,  Saxons,  Normans  and 
other  builders  who  went  before  or  followed,  either  in  Britain  or 
further  afield. 

It  is  very  easy  not  only  to  challenge  every  ancient  date, 
but  to  discredit  every  ancient  statement  of  fact.  Dates  included 
in  this  Glossary  are  not  put  forward  as  infallibly  correct ;  every 
historian  so  far,  has  been  held  up  as  more  or  less  liable  to  error, 
but  we  must  take  records  as  we  find  them,  not  forgetting  that 
traditions  and  facts  have  for  ages  been  handed  down  from  one 
generation  to  another.  The  Druids,  although  they  could  have 
recorded  their  history,  laws,  customs,  beliefs  and  the  like, 
committed  nothing  to  writing,  but  depended  on  memory  alone. 
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Legends  as  a  rule  are  founded  on  fact,  and  coupled  with 
the  vast  mass  of  material  of  works  of  our  forefathers,  which 
has  been  recovered,  we  are  able  to  come  to  logical  and  useful 
conclusions. 

The  writer  having  been  engaged  in  practical  as  well  as 
theoretical  building  work  for  over  forty  years,  having  visited 
every  English  Cathedral  and  many  abroad,  to  say  nothing  of 
being  a  native  of  and  resident  in  the  "Mother  City  of  England" 
and  the  Hon.  Sec.  of  Canterbury's  Archaeological  Society, 
should  be  in  a  better  position  to  venture  where  theory  without 
practice  hesitates  to  follow. 

Acknowledging  with  gratitude,  indebtedness  to  Messrs. 
Blackie  &  Son  for  the  free  and  courteous  permission  to  use 
their  excellent  Imperial  Dictionary  as  the  base  of  this  glossary, 
it  is  offered  to  the  public  in  order  that  they  may  be  better 
acquainted  with  what  has  been  done  in  past  ages  (usually 
taking  the  dates  as  elastic,  or  circa),  and  the  place  of  their 
origin.  Ever  bearing  in  mind  the  words  of  **  the  Preacher," 
perhaps  uttered  a  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  Era,  by 
one  who  had  the  greatest  right  to  speak,  that  "  there  is  no  new 
thing  under  the  sun,"  we  wonder  if  man  is  progressive  or 
decadent ! ! 

Archaeology  is  a  most  fascinating  study,  and  never  in  the 
world's  history  was  there  a  greater  desire  to  preserve  antiquities 
than  at  the  present  day.  Vandalism  has  robbed  us  ot  much 
that  cannot  be  replaced,  and  the  perusal  of  this  glossary  will 
help  to  increase  both  love  and  respect  for  many  a  worthy  work 
of  ancient  times. 

As  a  book  of  reference,  no  index  is  necessary,  every  word 
being  placed  in  alphabetical  order.  A  thousand  other  terms 
having  some  claim  for  insertion  have  been  rejected  as  not 
necessary  for  beginners. 

Provision  is  made  for  owner's  notes  and  additional  words 
at  the  end  of  each  alphabetical  section. 
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PREPARING  A  PLANET  FOR  MAN. 
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N  dealing  with  the  works  of  man  in  their  earliest  forms,  we 
have  many  specimens  in  the  Old  World  and  some  in  the 
New,  which  came  to  light  in  1492. 


Speaking  generally — ancient  as  is  the  civilization  of  the 
East,  man,  compared  with  the  age  of  the  earth,  has  only  just 
arrived. 

What  time — in  terms  of  years,  has  elapsed  since  this  earth 
was  thrown  from  the  sun,  in  its  gaseous  form,  we  do  not  know. 
We  are  quite  sure  that  it  may  claim  many  millions  of  years  for 
its  separate  existence,  but  whether  twenty  millions,  or  a  thou- 
sand millions  (figures  given  us  with  a  host  of  others,  ranging 
between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  estimate)  we  cannot  say 
with  any  certainty. 

Now  that  Radium  as  an  element  has  to  be  dealt  with,  all 
previous  calculations  are  out  of  date. 

We  know  that  water  boils  at  212°  F. — that  lead  and  zinc 
will  fuse  with  ease,  more  heat  makes  iron  to  flow,  greater  heat 
still,  and  platinum  gives  way.  The  plumbago  crucible  itself, 
in  which  these  metals  are  fused,  has  a  limit  of  endurance  in 
the  fire.  The  most  fire  proof  material  we  know  may  be  a  fire 
brick,  made  of  the  clay  in  which  grew  the  trees  that  formed 
our  coal,  but  with  great  heat,  even  these  bricks  will  melt,  and 
so  it  is  with  all  the  rocks. 

Nothing  in  the  crust  of  the  earth  can  stand  the  test  of  fire. 
So  many  degrees  of  heat  will  turn  every  known  metal  into 
liquid,  and  greater  heat  still,  makes  gas  of  that  molten  liquid. 

Remembering  these  facts,  it  is  perfectly  feasible,  that  when 
this  planet  left  its  parent  the  Sun,  as  an  enormous  cloud  of  gas, 
the  temperature  of  that  gas  (or  nebulae)  was  greater  than  we 
can  produce,  and  gradually  cooling  as  it  whirled  in  space — 
"without  form  and  void" — a  scum  of  rock  material  began  to 
slowly  form  the  crust  of  the  new  born  earth. 
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The  oceans  at  this  period  would  be  held,  as  a  vapour 
envelope  at  a  respectful  distance  from  the  molten  scum,  and 
not  until  the  temperature  of  the  crust  was  reduced  to  212°, 
could  the  waters  find  a  resting  place,  so  at  this  Juncture,  the 
oceans  must  have  been  at  boiling  point. 

The  crust  of  the  earth,  now  taken  to  be  about  five  and 
twenty  miles  in  thickness,  has  been  forming  slowly  through  the 
ages,  and  when  we  remember  that  its  thickness  corresponds  in 
propoition  to  that  of  the  shell  of  an  egg,  and  next  below  this 
crust  rolls  the  molten  magma,  we  need  not  wonder  that  earth 
tremors  are  a  daily  occurrence. 

That  the  interior  is  still  in  a  state  of  fusion,  we  have  many 
proofs.  The  safety  valves  we  call  volcanoes,  discharge  molten 
rocks  or  lava.  Hot  water  wells  up  in  many  places,  and 
generally  speaking,  for  every  sixty  feet  we  descend  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  the  temperature  increases  one  degree. 

Mining  is  carried  on  at  any  depth  to  5,000  feet  beneath 
the  surface,  but  below  4,000  feet  the  heat  is  scarcely  bearable. 
No  mine  exceeds  one  mile  in  depth,  so  that  man  has  only  so 
far,  scratched  the  surface. 

We  see  then  that  the  whole  of  our  crust  has  been  molten, 
so  that  our  stratified  rocks  may  be  called  metamorphous. 

As  the  earth  cooled,  so  the  crust  contracted,  and  as  it 
could  not  sink  internally,  the  surface  was  pushed  up  in  hills 
and  mountains.  No  new  strata  were  possible  until  older  rocks 
were  pulverised  and  carried  by  wind  and  water  to  a  lower  level. 

We  look  upon  granite  in  its  many  forms  as  the  most 
lasting  kind  of  ro:k,  yet  it  is  this  hard  material  that  has  been 
reduced  by  the  elements  to  form  our  sandstones  and  our  clay. 

The  great  question  remains — how  long  has  this  taken  ? 
Cleopatra's  Needle,  a  good  specimen  of  Egyptian  granite,  has 
been  quarried,  and  exposed  to  sun  and  rain  for  several  thousand 
years,  yet  shows  very  little  sign  of  decay.  This  same  rock  in 
Cornwall,  erupted  in  a  molten  form  millions  of  years  ago,  has 
been  exposed  for  ages  to  the  humous  acids  in  the  soil — carried 
down  by  the  rain,  which  has  rendered  it  soft  enough  to-day  to 
dig  with  a  spade  to  a  depth  of  sixty  feet.  Now  who  can  say 
in  years,  how  long  it  'has  taken  to  produce  this  soft  white 
"  Kaolin  "  which  forms  our  china  and  our  earthenware  ? 
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This  is  not  the  place  to  treat  of  the  earth's  strata,  a  book 
on  Geology  can  do  that  at  any  time.  We  might  however 
consider  how  many  centuries  or  longer  periods  must  have  gone 
by  in  the  "  Carboniferous  "  age,  just  one  section  of  the  many 
divisions  we  make  in  the  crust  of  the  earth. 

In  Durham  we  find  Coal — it  is  not  all  on  one  level.  As 
many  as  thirty  seams  or  beds  occur,  one  over  the  other,  with 
thick  layers  of  sandstone  interspersed  with  other  rocks  between 
the  beds  of  coal.  The  sandstone  beds  were  formed  in  the 
waters  of  some  primeval  sea.  The  Coals  are  the  remains  of 
vegetation  which  grew  and  thrived  in  air  and  sunshine.  To 
put  it  briefly — the  land  on  which  the  forest  grew,  slowly  saitky 
the  sea  rolled  over  where  stood  the  waving  trees,  the  sand  on 
the  ocean  floor  covered  the  trees  and  was  in  course  of  ages 
turned  into  our  millstone  grit,  and  paving  slabs.  Again  the 
land  was  raised,  the  waters  rolled  away,  vegetation  took  root 
in  the  mud,  more  forests  flourished,  and  must  have  done  so  for 
a  long  uninterrupted  period,  for  one  seam  of  Coal  in  Durham 
has  to-day  the  great  thickness  of  thirty  feet! !  How  long  was 
this  vast  forest  allowed  to  thrive  ?  What  now  is  thirty  feet  of 
solid  coal,  was  at  first  probably  a  hundred  feet  of  fallen  trees 
and  decaying  vegetation.  The  enormous  superincumbent 
weight  of  later  rocks  upon  it,  consolidated  it  for  man  to  find, 
and  use  when  in  due  time  he  came. 

England  is  an  exceptionally  fine  geological  specimen. 
Here  we  have  extinct  volcanoes  and  enormous  masses  of 
granite  around  them.  Salt  lakes  where  now  stands  Cheshire, 
from  which  we  pump  our  brine.  Desert  sands,  hot  springs, 
beautiful  marbles,  a  thousand  varieties  of  building  stones  and 
clays,  and  metals  of  nearly  every  kind. 

It  is  quite  impossible  for  the  mind  of  man  to  calculate  the 
years  required  to  place  all  these  materials  in  their  proper 
sequence.  Leaving  in  the  dim  past  all  we  have  mentioned,  he 
is  also  powerless  to  put  a  date  to  what  has  happened  since. 

The  Chalk  bed,  which  is  from  800  to  1,200  feet  in  thickness 
is  one  of  the  last  formations.  This  was  deposited  in  deep  ocean 
by  the  sinking  of  the  tiny  lime  shells  of  the  foraminifera.  So 
small,  that  those  who  know,  tell  us  that  5,000  years  would  be 
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required  to  produce  one  foot  of  chalk  on  the  sea  bed.  Again — 
on  this  chalk  has  accumulated  a  layer  of  what  we  know  as 
**  London  Clay,"  which  at  Hampstead  and  Sydenham,  and  in 
the  Sheppey  Isle  measures  450  feet  in  thickness. 

This  deposit  although  nearly  the  last,  was  laid  before  man 
appeared.     Many  beds  of  gravels  and  loams,  as  well   as  of 
*  boulder-clay  "  of  the  Glacial  age  are  later  still,  and  it  is  in 
these  latest  beds  we  find  remains  of  primitive  man. 

Before  we  introduce  him  it  would  be  well  to  say  a  word  of 
other  life.  It  has  been  claimed  for  man  not  only  that  he  is  the 
climax  and  the  last  word  in  all  created  beings,  but  that  he 
combines  in  his  nature  the  good  points  that  have  arisen  in 
every  form  of  life  before  him,  from  the  jelly  fish  to  the  time  of 
Adam. 

The  only  rehable  history  of  the  world  is  in  the  study  of 
the  rocks.  No  sign  of  any  kind  of  life  is  visible  in  "  fire- 
formed  "  rocks,  but  in  the  early  stratified  rocks  laid  down  by 
water  some  long  time  after  it  ceased  to  boil,  and  was  luke 
warm,  the  graptolite  and  trilobite  arrived  and  swarmed,  and 
left  their  crustacean  casts  in  the  soft  black  Cambrian  rocks. 

Since  that  time  animal  and  vegetable  life  has  seen  new 
forms  and  species  of  every  order,  and  we  may  look  upon  these 
*'  medals  of  creation  "  in  our  museums.  We  speak  of  fossils 
and  petrifactions,  and  it  is  needless  here  to  remark  that  not  an 
atom  of  the  living  creature  nor  of  its  shell  remains  to-day. 
Slow^ly — very  slowly — rock  in  solution,  generally  silica,  replaced 
the  decaying  organic  form,  atom  by  atom,  without  in  the 
slightest  degree  altering  the  shape,  or  size,  or  posture,  and 
preserved  for  ever,  in  the  most  lasting  of  nature's  materials 
forms  which  otherwise  would  never  have  been  revealed  to  man. 

When  the  Bath  and  Portland  oolites  were  being  formed, 
both  sea  and  land  teemed  with  enormous  beasts,  which 
evidently  had  their  place  in  the  sun,  but  were  too  gigantic  to 
survive,  and  disappeared  entirely,  save  for  their  fossilized 
remains. 

What  particular  characteristic  of  these  huge  saurians 
entered  into  the  make  up  of  man  or  even  woman,  we  have  yet 
to  learn. 
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Man  came — we  do  not  say  when — his  fragile  skeleton  has 
perished,  but  he  made  tools.  No  other  animal  but  man  is  a 
tool  using  animal.  Man  found  the  flint  stone,  which  came  out 
of  the  chalk  cliff  now  raised  high  above  the  sea.  He  learned 
to  make  cutting  instruments  from  its  razor  edge  flakes.  Flints 
break  easily  and  turn  to  sand  and  dust,  but  can  anyone  produce 
a  decayed  flint  ?     Man  perished — -his  flint  tools  remain. 

The  term  '*  Eolithic  "  is  given  to  that  first  wonderful  age 
of  great  duration  which  produced  the  crudest  tools  in  flint,  and 
implies  "  The  dawn  of  the  stone."  A  second  great  age  followed, 
called  the  "Palaeolithic" — or  the  "ancient  stone"  and  it 
produced  spear  heads  and  tools  of  excellent  shape,  and  shows 
a  big  advance  on  all  that  came  before.  In  course  of  centuries 
the  "Neolithic"  followed,  and  means  the  "New  stone"  age, 
remains  of  which  give  us  saws  and  hammers,  knives  and 
weapons,  and  a  marvellous  variety  of  useful  well-made  tools  in 
flint.  Many  of  these  "  Neoliths "  are  polished  by  grinding, 
and  some  through  simple  continual  use. 

The  study  of  these  flint  implements  has  engaged  a  host  of 
master  minds.  No  two  agree  in  point  of  date.  They  sort 
them  out  and  call  them  various  names  to  indicate  their  age. 
We  hear  of  rostro  carinate  —  beaked  flints  —  Chellian  — 
Mousterian  and  others,  and  by  the  bed  in  which  they  are  found, 
men  calculate  the  age.  Most  exciting  have  been  the  reports 
of  the  discoveries  of  ancient  skulls  of  Pithecanthropus  erectus — 
the  Heidelberg — the  Piltdown — the  Neanderthal  and  many 
others.  All  sorts  of  figures  have  been  used  to  express  the  age 
on  which  each  skull  looked  out. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  first  skull  mentioned  above 
was  500,000  years  old,  but  one  discovered  in  Patagonia  in  1923 
is  thought  to  be  twice  that  immense  age. 

All  this  of  course  is  "pre-historic,"  but  is  recorded  in  order 
that  the  reader  may  be  in  a  better  position  to  see  that  man,  as 
we  know  him,  has  been  placed  on  this  planet  after  it  had  been 
by  a  most  wonderful  process,  prepared  for  him  in  every 
possible  way. 

How  long  did  this  process  take  ? 
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HE  advent  of  man  upon  this  earth  stands  in  the  Bible  at 
4,004  B.C.  and  has  been  misleading  many  since  it  was 
placed  there  in  1611  when  James  I  was  King. 

Before  his  day — no  date  appeared.  Archbishop  Ussher, 
while  quite  a  young  man,  made  his  most  excellent  computation, 
but  it  appeared  before  the  Great  Western  Railway,  in  the 
cuttings  of  which  engineer  Smith  made  his  discoveries 
respecting  the  strata  in  the  crust  of  the  earth,  which  then 
introduced  the  new  science  of  "  Geology,"  to  which  we  owe  so 
very  much.  This  is  mentioned  to  show  that  the  dates,  though 
in  the  Bible,  form  no  part  of  the  Bible,  but  have  been  added  in 
comparatively  recent  times. 

The  first  verse  in  Genesis  simply  says  "  In  the  beginning 
God  created."  We  are  not  told  when  that  beginning  was,  but 
are  left  to  search  it  out. 

The  story  of  creation  which  follows,  is  a  marvellous 
record  of  what  must  have  taken  place,  and  no  one  finds  fault 
with  the  order  in  which  the  events  are  said  to  have  followed 
each  other. 

Evolution  takes  nothing  away  from  the  glories  of  creation. 
It  is  equally  wonderful  for  man  to  have  wendcjd  his  slow  and 
painful  way  through  the  lower  forms,  as  to  produce  him  all 
complete  in  the  intricate  make  up  of  his  marvellous  physical 
nature,  and  then  breathe  into  him  the  "breath  of  life."  None 
but  the  Creator  could  make  of  man  "a  living  soul." 

Every  boy  at  school  is  asked  by  his  fellows — "  Who 
was  Cain's  wife  ? "  The  answer  usually  given  is  of  course 
"  his  sister." 

After  the  death  of  Abel,  Cain  went  about  in  fear  of  his 
life,  but  of  whom  was  he  afraid  when  none  but  his  father  and 
mother  was  left.  ? 
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Cain  said  (IV  Gen.,  v.  14)  "every  one  that  findeth  me 
shall  slay  me."  Further  on  we  read  (VI  Gen.,  vs.  2  and  4) 
**  the  sons  of  God  saw  the  daughters  of  men,  that  they  were 
fair." — Two  sorts  of  people  ! !  Does  not  this  point  to  the  fact 
that  there  were  at  the  same  time  many  other  men  and  women 
in  the  same  locality  ?  Evolution  adds  much  interest  to  the 
story  of  Adam  and  Eve.  May  we  not  conclude  that  at  this 
juncture  men  and  women  were  on  the  earth  in  considerable 
numbers.  That  they  had,  in  the  course  of  many  centuries, 
been  brought  to  physical  perfection,  beautiful  in  form,  and 
perfectly  understanding  one  another  by  nod,  and  grunt,  and 
gesture ;  a  system  even  more  perfect  than  that  obtaining  in  a 
colony  of  ants  or  bees  ? 

Divine  selection  found  Adam  among  them,  a  perfect  man 
as  an  animal,  as  all  the  others  were,  and  nothing  more.  (?) 

Speech  and  reason  then  and  there  bestowed  placed  Adam 
far  above  his  fellows,  and  his  family — through  Eve  became  the 
"sons  of  God''  as  distinguished  from  the  animal  men  from 
among  whom  Adam  was  derived  and  to  whom  belonged  '  the 
daughters  of  men  "  fair — beautiful — unreasonable — speechless 
woman ! !  These  two  distinct  peoples  lived  on  until  Noah's 
*'  flood,"  when  all  were  drowned  save  those  in  the  ark,  and  thus 
perished  for  ever  the  missing  link.  (?) 

Since  this  pre-historic  period  man  has  increased  in 
numbers,  has  spread  all  over  the  world,  and  we  see  the  work  of 
his  hands  in  every  land.  Ancient  tombs,  buildings,  clay 
tablets,  stone  altars,  crosses,  coins,  and  other  of  his  manifold 
works  are  the  records  left  behind.  In  these  we  learn  history 
and  gather  information  on  the  struggles,  failures,  and  successes 
of  early  man. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  ARCHITECTURE 
IN  THE  BRIEFEST  FORM. 


IN  the  dawn  of  the  world  man  hved  in  caves  or  other  natural 
shelters  where  he  could  obtain  protection  from  the  elements 
and  the  wild  beasts  which  were  his  natural  and  constant 
enemies.     Later  he  constructed  artificial  shelters  with  timber, 
rushes,  grass,  mud,  or  other  material  which  could  be  easily 
obtained  and  so  became  the  first   builder. 

One  day  a  man  more  ingenious  than  his  fellows  adorned 
his  poor  dwelling  with  crude  pictures  scratched  on  the  mud 
walls,  of  animals  or  birds  or  men,  and  added  some  simple 
decoration  to  the  entrance,  and  by  so  doing  became  the  first 
architect. 

The  examples  of  prehistoric  buildings  are  few  and  none 
boast  any  architectural  character,  Stonehenge  and  the  neoli- 
thic stones  at  Carnac  in  Brittany  illustrating  the  type. 
Plate  1,  Fig.  1. 

It  is  to  Egypt  we  have  to  look  for  the  first  monuments  of 
the  great  historic  styles  of  Architecture.  Westward  across 
the  Nile,  from  Cairo  at  Gizeh,  dotting  the  fringe  of  the  desert 
are  the  pyramids  or  Royal  Tombs  of  the  early  Kings  of 
Egypt.  These  pyramids  are  among  the  oldest  examples  of 
architecture  in  the  world.  The  most  ancient  of  the  group  is 
at  Sakkara  (c.  2980  B.C.)  the  Stepped  Pyramid,  while  the 
finest  are  some  twenty  miles  north  at  Gizeh  the  three  great 
pyramids  of  Menkaura  (c.  2850  B.C.),  Khafra,  and  Khufa  or 
Cheops.  In  addition  there  are  the  remains  of  many  others 
at  Dashur  and  dotted  along  the  desert  fringe  for  sixty  miles 
above  and  below  the  site  of  ancient  Memphis,  and  dating 
from  the  3rd  to  the  12th  dynasties. 

The  zenith  of  Egyptian  architectural  art  was  reached  in 
the  17th — 20th  dynasties,  the  period  of  Rameses  1,  Seti  1, 
and  Rameses  II.  Of  this  period  are  the  vast  temples  at 
Luxor,    Karnak,  and  on   the   opposite    side  of   the    Nile   at 
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Imperial  Thebes,  the  remains  of  which  are  among  the  most 
glorious  ruins  in  the  world  to-day.  Nothing  could  be  more 
imposing  than  the  great  hypostyle  halls  of  Karnak  and  the 
Ramesseum  and  the  vast  courts  of  Medinet  Habu. 

Further  south  along  the  Nile  at  Edfou  is  the  most  com- 
plete of  all  the  Eyptian  temples,  although  of  much  later  date, 
having  been  built  in  the  Ptolemaic  period  237-57  B.C.  in 
honour  of  the  falcon  god  Horus.  Of  similar  date  are  the 
beautiful  ruins  of  Philai  above  the  first  cataract  at  Assuan, 
ruins  destined  to  gradually  perish  at  the  demand  of  modern 
progress,  as  a  result  of  the  construction  of  the  great  dam 
which  controls  the  waters  of  Egypt. 

In  these  ruins  we  can  study  the  whole  range  of  Egyptian 
art  from  the  early  pyramid  buildings  until  the  Grecian  and 
Roman  influences  modified  the  style. 

Egyptian  architecture  is  essentially  a  trabeated  style,  in 
which  the  beam  and  post  or  column  is  the  most  important 
structural  member,  in  this  it  formed  the  prototype  of  Greek 
work.  Architectural  forms  peculiar  to  the  style  are  the 
Pyramid,  the  Obelisk,  and  the  Pylon,  while  no  other  style 
used  statuary  of  giant  size  to  such  an  extent. 

Grecian  civilization  produced  the  next  of  the  great  historic 
styles  of  architecture  based  on  ideas  copied  from  the  east, 
particularly  from  Egypt  and  Babylonia,  but  refined  with  a 
culture  which  has  never  been  equalled.  In  this  way  arose 
the  orders  of  architecture  which  have  been  the  basis  of 
all  subsequent  styles,  the  Doric,  sturdy  and  masculine  exem- 
plified by  the  Parthenon  and  the  Thesium  at  Athens  and 
many  great  temples  in  Magna  Grecia,  at  Paestum  Gergenti, 
Segesta,  and  Syracuse,  the  oldest.  Next  was  evolved  the 
Ionic,  the  feminine  style  of  which  the  Erechthion  at  Athens 
is  the  finest  remaining  example,  and  lastly  the  Corinthian,  the 
most  ornate  style  and  best  exemplified  by  the  Choragic  Monu- 
ment of  Lysecrates  (335  B.C.).     (Plate  2,  Fig.  6). 

The  culture  and  scholarship  of  Greek  architecture  has 
never  been  suppassed,  no  other  manner  of  building  has  had 
such  an  influence  on  subsequent  design.  It  is  a  style  of 
columns  and  beams  or  lintols,  a  trabeated  style  of  perfect 
symmetry,  balance,  and  exquisite  refinement. 
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Greek  civilization  gave  place  to  that  of  Rome,  and  in 
architecture  in  the  place  of  the  purity  and  refinement  of  the 
Greek  work  we  find  the  wonderful  constructive  skill  of  the 
Romans  who  were  the  first  to  use  the  arch,  vault,  and  dome 
with  complete  understanding  of  their  possibilities.  The 
Romans  were  in  fact  great  builders  as  well  as  fine  architects, 
and  no  Greek  buildings  can  compare  in  size  or  constructive 
skill  with  the  greatest  Roman  work  such  as  Coliseum,  Pan- 
theon, or  the  mighty  aqueducts.  The  Romans  moreover 
were  prolific  builders  and  throughout  the  lands  they  colonized 
whether  it  be  m  Asia,  at  Balbeck,  or  Amman,  in  Africa  at 
Timgad  or  Egypt  or  in  the  lands  of  Gaul  and  Britain,  will  be 
found  the  remains  of  vast  buildings. 

The  Romans  adopted  the  Greek  style  of  orders  for  the 
decoration  of  their  buildings  but  relied  for  stability  upon 
masonry,  brickwork,  or  concrete,  for  shells,  piers,  arches, 
vaults,  and  domes.  To  the  three  Greek  orders  they  added 
two  others,  the  Tuscan,  which  was  a  more  decorative  form  of 
Doric,  and  the  Composite,  a  combination  of  the  Ionic  and 
Corinthian.  The  mouldings,  carvings,  and  enrichments  of 
the  orders  were  less  refined  in  Roman  work  than  in  Greek, 
for  the  former  were  much  more  concerned  with  the  effect  of 
the  building  as  a  whole  than  with  the  proportions  and  scholar- 
ship of  its  individual  parts  and  the  decoration. 

In  addition  to  introducing  the  extensive  use  of  the  dome, 
vault,  and  arch,  which  they  learned  from  the  Etruscans,  the 
Romans  were  the  iirst  builders  to  make  use  of  concrete,  thus 
founding  a  new  constructional  system. 

Among  the  remaining  examples  of  Roman  building  are 
Temples,  Triumphal  Arches,  Theatres,  Amphitheatres,  Halls 
of  Justice,  Baths,  Aqueducts,  Bridges,  Palaces,  Houses, 
Monumental  Tombs  and  Pillars  of  Victory.     (Plate  3). 

The  Advent  of  Christianity  changed  the  current  of 
Roman  Architecture  which  subsequent  to  the  period  of 
Constantine,  300  A.D.  became  merged  in  the  work  of  the 
early  Christian  Church  Builders.  To  this  period  (300 
A.D. — 604  A.D.)  belong  the  series  of  Basilican  Churches  to  be 
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found  in  Italy,  of  which  S.  Clemente,  and  S.  Maria  Maggiore 
at  Rome  are  typical.  In  these  churches  the  plan  of  the 
Basilica  or  Roman  Justice  Hall  was  copied,  consisting  of  an 
Atrium  or  forecourt,  a  nave,  transepts,  and  a  Choir  or  Bema, 
in  fact  the  arrangement  afterwards  adopted  for  the  Mediaeval 
Church.  Architecturally  the  treatment  of  walls,  piers, 
columns,  arches,  and  other  features  differed  but  little  from 
Roman  models,  in  fact  much  material  from  the  former  pagan 
buildings  was  re-used  without  alteration. 

At  Byzantium,  re-named  by  the  Emperor  Constantino, 
"  Constantinople  "  was  evolved  the  next  of  the  great  historic 
styles  of  architecture,  one  which  has  greatly  influenced 
architectural  development  throughout  the  near  East. 

In  324  A.D.  the  capital  of  the  Roman  Empire  was 
removed  from  Rome  to  Byzantium  by  Constantino  and  the 
same  Emperor  adopted  Christianity  as  the  state  religion. 
The  effect  of  these  events  architecturally  was  profound. 
Christian  Churches  became  necessary  in  place  of  pagan 
Temples,  and  the  traditional  type  of  building  had  to  be 
adapted  to  new  conditions  and  a  warmer  climate.  As  a  result 
a  new  form  of  architecture  arose,  based  on  the  Roman 
manner,  but  with  several  important  modifications.  The 
transition  was  of  course  a  gradual  one,  occupying  about  200 
years,  but  at  the  end  of  this  period  the  Eastern  influences  had 
taken  effect  as  may  be  seen  in  the  supreme  achievement  of 
the,  Byzantine  style,  Justinians  Church  of  Sta.  Sophia  at 
Constantinople,  A.D.  532 — 537. 

The  fundamental  characteristic  of  the  Byzantine  style  is 
the  use  of  the  dome  over  square  or  polygonal  plans  demanding 
the  introduction  of  concave  spandril  masses  of  masonry  called 
"  pendentives "  to  form  the  transition.  Other  innovations 
were  the  use  of  small  windows  round  the  base  of  domes,  the 
clustering  of  small  saucer  domes  or  half  domes  round  a  larger 
one,  and  the  raising  of  domes  upon  drums  of  masonry. 
Ornamentation  shows  a  free  admixture  of  Eastern  motifs  and 
is  altogether  lighter  and  less  restrained  than  in  Roman  work. 
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The  principal  buildings  of  the  Byzantine  style  are  Sta. 
Sophia,  S.  S.  Sergius  and  Bacchus,  S.  Irene,  and  the  Churches 
of  the  Holy  Apostles  and  Chora  at  Constantinople.  The 
Church  of  St.  Theodore  at  Athens,  The  Church  of  St.  Froud 
Perigueux,  The  Church  of  St.  Vitale  Ravenna,  and  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Marks  at  Venice. 

The  Byzantine  style  lasted  until  Constantinople  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Turks  in  1453  A.D. 

Concurrently  with  the  rise  of  the  Byzantine  style  in  the 
East,  architecture  in  Western  Europe  was  developing  from 
the  work  of  the  early  Christian  builders  into  a  manner  of 
design  called  "  Romanesque."  This  change  first  became 
apparent  in  Italy  and  reached  its  highest  development  in  that 
country  in  the  Cathedral,  Baptistery,  and  Campanile  of  Pisa, 
and  is  exemplified  in  most  of  the  other  towns  of  Italy. 
Spreading  northwards  and  westwards  the  Romanesque 
influence  affected  first  the  south  of  France,  and  then  the 
north,  and  from  thence  was  carried  across  the  Channel  to 
Britain.  The  Normans  also  influenced  the  architecture  of 
Sicily,  which  at  this  period  they  dominated,  and  the  result 
may  be  seen  in  buildings  at  Palermo  and  the  beautiful 
cloisters  of  Monreale  Cathedral,  which  exemplify  the  Norman 
Romanesque  modified  by  an  admixture  of  Saracenic  art.  This 
admixture  no  doubt  accounts  for  the  distinctly  Eastern  feeling 
sometimes  found  in  our  own  Romanesque  work,  for  example  at 
Canterbury,  and  for  essentially  Italian  features  such  as  the 
use  of  twin  columns  to  carry  arcade  arches  as  those  in  the 
Dark  Entry  (Plate  4,  Fig.  2)  which  are  very  similar  to  the 
cloister  columns  at  Monreale,  Sicily. 

In  our  own  native  Saxon  architecture  may  be  recognized 
the  germ  of  the  Romanesque  style  mingling  with  the  not  alto- 
gether forgotten  building  forms  of  the  Roman  occupation. 
This  period  of  building  dates  from  the  arrival  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  in  449  A.D.  to  the  Conquest  in  1066  A.D.  Among 
examples  of  the  style  may  be  mentioned  Earls  Barton  Church, 
Sompting  Church,  Sussex ;  Deerhurst  Church  in  Gloucester- 
shire, and  the  timber  Church  of  Greenstead  in  Essex. 
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The  advent  of  the  Normans  gave  an  enormous  impetus 
to  building,  both  ecclesiastical  and  military,  with  the  result 
that  the  later  English  Romanesque  or  Norman  Architecture 
as  it  is  more  generally  termed  may  be  seen  in  many  remain- 
ing examples  throughout  the  country. 

The  style  is  characterised  by  bold  and  massive  masonry, 
solid  rectangular  or  circular  columns,  semi -circular  headed 
openings  for  doors  and  windows,  bold  mouldings,  and  vigorous 
and  very  characteristic  carvings.  The  use  of  the  semi- 
circular arch  and  vault  is  common  in  all  work  until  the  end  of 
the  style  when  the  pointed  arch  was  gradually  introduced, 
about  1189  A.D. 

Examples  of  Norman  work  are  very  numerous,  among 
the  finest  specimens  of  the  style  may  be  mentioned  the  follow- 
ing : — The  Keep  and  St.  John's  Chapel  in  the  Tower,  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's the  Great,  Smithfield,  and  the  (round)  Temple 
Church,  which  is  late  or  transitional  work,  in  London,  and 
in  the  provinces  large  portions  of  the  Cathedrals  of  Durham, 
Peterborough,  Exeter,  Ely,  Hereford,  Gloucester,  Canterbury, 
Rochester,  etc.,  while  the  Churches  of  Barfreston,  Kent,  Kil- 
peck  Monmouthshire,  and  Iffly  near  Oxford,  are  complete 
examples.  In  addition  to  church  work,  numerous  castles  built 
at  this  period  illustrate  the  military  aspect  of  the  style,  and 
at  least  one  house,  the  Jews'  House,  Lincoln,  remains  to  show 
the  manner  of  domestic  building  of  the  time.     (Plate  4,  Fig.  3). 

About  the  end  of  the  12th  century  a  new  influence 
reached  England  from  France,  and  indirectly  Italy ;  this  was 
the  use  of  pointed  arches  in  the  place  of  semi-circular  ones. 
This  change  revolutionized  the  science  of  vaulting  and  made 
it  possible  to  vault  over  spaces  other  than  square  without 
resource  to  the  flattened  or  stilted  arches  found  in  Norman 
work.  The  immediate  result  was  the  evolution  of  a  lighter 
and  altogether  more  beautiful  style  of  architecture  called 
Gothic,  the  first  period  of  which  is  termed  in  England  the 
Early  English  Style. 

Gothic  buildings  show  the  science  of  masonry  carried  to 
the  highest  stage  of  development.  The  builders  did  every- 
thing   it   was   possible   to   do  with  stone    and    bricks,    every 
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portion  of  the  work  played  its  part  to  the  utmost  in  maintain- 
ing stability,  while  in  the  vaulting  thrust  was  arrayed  against 
thrust  with  such  consummate  skill  that  after  four  centuries 
we  have  remaining  such  supremely  beautiful  examples  of  con- 
structive skill  as  the  roof  of  Westminster  Hall,  and  the  vault- 
ing of  King's  College  Chapel,  Cambridge,  and  Henry  VH 
Chapel,  Westminster. 

The  parent  Gothic  was  that  of  France,  the  English  style 
being  an  offshoot,  and  developing  on  somewhat  different  lines. 
Among  the  best  examples  of  the  early  French  style  are  the 
Church  of  S.  Denis  near  Paris,  Vezelay  Abbey  Church,  the 
Cathedral  of  Laon,  and  the  Naves  of  Lisieux  and  Le  Mans 
Cathedrals. 

In  England  the  earliest  signs  of  the  change  may  be  seen 
in  Canterbury  Cathedral  (see  plate  7  junction  of  Nor- 
man and  Early- English  Arcading  on  South  side  of  Choir). 
The  pointed  arch  was  first  used  for  arcading,  where  it  may 
often  be  found  in  transitional  Norman  work ;  soon  it  was 
applied  to  windows  also,  two  or  more  narrow  lancets  being 
placed  close  together.  The  next  advance  was  the  placing  of 
a  hood  moulding  over  the  lancets,  while  internally  they  were 
enclosed  under  a  single  splayed  arch.  As  the  style  advanced 
it  became  the  custom  to  pierce  the  space  between  the  hcod 
moulding  and  the  head  of  the  lancets  with  a  trefoil  or  quatre- 
foil  opening  thus  producing  plate  tracery.  Bar  tracery 
followed  with  a  number  of  transomes  and  mullions  dividing 
the  window  area  into  smaller  glazed  spaces  called  lights.  In 
the  second  Gothic  or  Decorated  period  the  upper  portion  of 
windows  was  filled  with  tracery  either  in  flowing  lines  called 
"flamboyant"  or  in  regular  lines,  called  "geometric."  The 
finest  windows  are  those  of  the  14th  century,  but  towards  the 
end  of  the  Decorated  period  the  lines  of  the  mullions  or 
vertical  members  instead  of  being  geometric  or  flamboyant 
rose  in  straight  lines  from  sill  to  head,  while  the  main  con- 
taining arch  became  flattened.  Windows  with  these  charac- 
teristics mark  the  third  Gothic  period  called  "Perpendicular." 
The  final  stage  of  development  was  reached  at  the  end  of  the 
15th  century  or  Tudor  period,  when  window  arches  became 
quite  flat  and  struck  from  four  centres  (called  four- centred 
arches). 
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Concurrently  with  the  development  of  window  tracery- 
there  grew  up  an  increased  skill  in  vaulting.  At  first  the  shell 
or  infilling  of  the  vault  was  the  constructional  part,  the  cross 
ribs  which  spanned  from  pier  to  pier  being  merely  ornamental 
features  upon  the  surface.  As  the  style  advanced  more  ribs 
were  added  and  made  to  perform  a  structural  function,  until 
the  ribs  alone  carried  the  vault  and  the  infilling  did  little  or  no 
work.  This  stage  was  reached  in  the  early  decorated  period. 
Throughout  the  12th  century  vaulting  ribs  became  more 
numerous  until  by  the  close  the  great  number  of  ribs  resulted 
in  the  beautiful  form  of  fan  vaulting,  exemplified  by  the 
Cloisters  of  Gloucester  and  Canterbury. 

With  the  increased  multiplicity  or  ribs  and  the  addition 
of  numbers  of  cross  ribs  the  shell  or  infilling  once  again 
became  structural  and  the  ribs  no  more  than  applied  decoration 
upon  the  face. 

Finally,  came  the  supreme  triumph  of  Gothic  vaulting, 
the  fan  pendant  vault,  a  form  which  has  never  been  surpassed 
in  beauty  or  constructive  skill. 

The  Early  English  period  is  characterised  by  the  strength 
and  simplicity  of  decoration,  deep  cut  mouldings,  foliated 
capitals  and  bosses  carved  with  realistic  and  spirited  carving. 
A  typical  enrichment  to  mouldings  is  the  dog  tooth  ornament. 

Arches  are  acutely  pointed  and  the  lancet  windows  tall 
and  narrow.  Roofs  are  steeply  pitched,  and  buttresses  deep 
and  pinnacled  at  the  top.  In  place  of  the  massive  Norman 
piers,  or  columns  are  groups  of  slender  columns  held  together 
by  horizontal  bands  around  a  somewhat  larger  centre  shaft. 

In  London  the  style  is  best  exemplified  by  the  Choir 
Transepts  and  first  four  bays  of  the  Nave  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  while  in  the  provinces  the  most  important  Early 
EngHsh  buildings  are  Salisbury  Cathedral  (Plate  5,  Figs.  2  &  3) 
the  Nave  of  Lincoln,  the  Choir  and  Transepts  of  Rochester, 
and  the  West  front  and  Nave  of  Wells  Cathedral. 
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Towards  the  end  of  the  13th  century  the  Gothic  style 
became  more  mature  resulting  in  the  second  or  Decorated 
period.  Among  the  chief  changes  were  arches  less  acutely 
pointed,  windows  much  larger  and  filled  with  magnificent 
tracery,  and  an  increased  richness  in  ornamentation.  Hollow 
mouldings  were  decorated  with  the  ball  flower,  while  cornices 
and  dripstones  have  the  hollows  filled  with  foliated  carving  of 
ivy,  oak,  the  vine  or  seaweed ;  there  is  an  increased  use  of 
crockets. 

Among  the  finest  examples  of  the  period  are  the  eastern 
portions  of  Ely  Cathedral,  the  Choir  and  west  front  of  York 
Cathedral,  and  the  naves  of  Exeter  and  Lichfield  Cathedrals. 

The  end  of  the  century  again  brought  a  change  marked 
by  the  great  size  of  the  windows,  demanding  cross  members 
or  transomes  and  additional  mullions  for  strength,  the 
subordination  of  the  triforium  gallery  to  the  clerestory,  the 
verticality  of  all  lines,  and  the  decoration  of  wall  surfaces 
with  carved  panelling  resembling  window  tracery. 

Vaulting  reached  its  highest  period  of  development  in  the 
Perpendicular  period,  i.e.  the  15th  century  and  necessitated 
elaborate  buttresses,  particularly  flying  buttresses,  as  at  Henry 
VII's  Chapel,  Westminster.  Another  feature  of  the  style 
was  the  magnificent  Bell  Tower  without  spire,  as  at  Canter- 
bury (plate  5  fig.  7)  and  Gloucester  Cathedrals. 

Perpendicular  mouldings  are  wide  and  shallow  and  often 
coarse  in  design.  The  characteristic  ornamentation  is  the 
Tudor  Rose. 

The  period  is  best  exemplified  in  London  by  Henry  VII's 
Chapel,  Westminster,  and  Westminster  Hall,  and  in  the 
Provinces  by  the  Nave  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  the  Choir 
of  York  Cathedral,  and  the  Transept,  Choir  and  Cloister  of 
Gloucester  Cathedral. 

By  the  end  of  the  15th  century  Gothic  was  on  the  wane, 
the  features  of  the  style  being  mixed  with  the  new  Renaissance 
forms  introduced  from  the  Continent  thus  forming  the  manner 
of  building  which  we  call  Tudor. 
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In  France,  Gothic  development  differed  considerably 
from  the  English  work.  Vaulting  was  never  carried  to  the 
same  pitch  of  constructive  skill,  and  whereas  in  England  the 
great  Cathedral  Churches  are  characterised  by  the  length  of 
their  plans,  in  France  the  builders  were  continually  striving 
after  greater  height,  the  culminating  effect  of  which  may  be 
seen  in  Amiens  Cathedral. 

French  Churches  are  characterised  by  great  height, 
steeply  pitched  roofs,  elaborate  western  terminations  with 
twin  towers  deeply  recessed  porches  and  flamboyant  wheel 
windows,  and  apsidal  eastern  terminations  with  a  number  of 
Chapels  between  the  buttresses.  The  Fleche  or  slender  spire 
takes  the  place  of  the  central  tower  common  in  England. 

The  Gothic  of  Belgium  developed  sympathetically  with 
that  of  France,  and  has  somewhat  similar  characteristics.  It 
is  best  exemplified  by  the  secular  and  civic  buildings  of  the 
towns,  such  as  the  Belfry  at  Bruges,  the  beautiful  Town  Hall 
at  Louvain,  and  the  great  Cloth  Hall  which  the  spoiling  hand 
of  war  cast  down  at  Ypres. 

In  Germany  the  Romanesque  was  more  suited  to  the 
temperament  of  the  people,  and  Gothic  never  obtained  the 
same  hold  as  in  France  or  England,  with  the  result  that  the 
only  outstanding  example  of  the  style  is  Cologne  Cathedral. 

Italian  builders  never  caught  the  true  spirit  of  Gothic. 
They  were  perhaps  too  steeped  in  the  classic  traditions  of  the 
past  to  respond  to  the  influence  of  a  more  Northern  art. 

Two  hundred  years  at  most  marked  the  period  of  the 
Gothic  style  in  Italy,  the  earlier  work  of  which  is  very 
Romanesque  in  spirit.  The  plan  of  the  churches  is  usually 
simple,  based  on  the  early  Basilican  buildings,  with  an 
eastern  apsidal  termination.  Walls  are  thick  and  buttresses 
are  rarely  used. 

The  work  of  Southern  Italy  is  characterised  by  plainness  of 
treatment,  but  in  the  north,  particularly  at  Venice,  profusion 
of  ornament  is  the  rule.  Marbles  and  coloured  stones  are 
used  extensively  to  give  a  pattern  to  the  walling.  A  feature 
of  the  Churches  is  the  detached  Bell  Tower,  or  Campanile. 
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Among  the  principal  examples  of  the  style  are : — 
In  the  north,  Milan  Cathedral  (a.D.  1385 — 1418)  S.  Antonio 
Padua  (a.D.  1237—1307)  the  Churches  of  S.  Giovannie  Paolo 
(a.D.  1260—1400)  and  S.  Maria  Gloriossa  dei  Frari 
(a.D.  1250—1280)  the  Doges  Palace(  A.D.  1424—1442)  and 
the  Ca  d'  Oro  Palace,  Venice. 

In  central  Italy,  Florence  Cathedral  (a.D.  1294—1462) 
and  Campanile  (a.d.  1324)  Siena  Cathedral  (a.D.  1243—1284) 
S.  Francis  Assisi  (a.D.  1228 — 1257)  and  the  Campo  Santo 
Pisa  (a.D.  1278—1283). 

In  the  south,  Palermo  Cathedral. 

The  15th  century  marked  the  commencement  of  a  vast 
forward  movement  in  the  evolution  of  European  art  and 
learning.  Various  causes  contributed  to  this  advance,  the 
invention  of  printing  which  resulted  in  the  wide  dissimulation 
of  knowledge,  the  reaction  against  Romish  influence  inspired 
by  Wycliffe  in  England  and  Martin  Luther  in  Germany, 
the  new  intellectual  movement  inspired  by  Dante,  Petrarch, 
and  Boccaccio,  and  a  general  revival  of  classic  literature 
together  with  a  reaction  against  medievalism. 

These  changes  deeply  affected  architecture  in  common, 
with  the  other  arts,  and  resulted  in  Italv  in  the  evolution  of  a 
style  of  building  based  on  the  classic  models  of  Greece  and 
Rome  called  the  Renaissance.  To  this  movement  the 
publication  of  Vitruvius  Book  of  Architecture  written  in 
B.C.  50,  and  translated  into  Italian  in  A.D.  1521  greatly 
contributed.  The  chief  centres  of  the  development  of  the 
new  style  were  Florence,  Rome  and  Venice. 

It  is  at  this  period  that  buildings  and  style  may  first  be 
identified  with  the  name  of  a  partictular  architect.  At 
Florence,  the  leader  of  the  new  movement  was  Brunellischi, 
(a.D.  1377 — 1446)  who,  after  studying  the  Pantheon  and  other 
classic  Roman  examples,  designed  and  carried  out  the  Dome 
of  Florence  Cathedral,  the  Pazzi  Chapel,  the  Churches  of 
S.  Lorep^o  and  S.  Spirito,  and  the  Riccardi  and  Pitti  Palaces. 


Albert!  (a.D.  1404 — 1477),  another  Florentine  architect, 
was  responsible  for  the  designs  of  the  Ruccellai  Palace,  and 
the  Church  of  S.  Maria  Novella  Florence,  and  S.  Andrea 
Mantua. 

These  Florentine  buildings,  particularly  the  Palaces,  are 
characterized  by  ruggedness  and  solidity  due  to  the  bold 
"*  rusticated  masonry  and  the  absence  of  columns  and  pilasters 
in  the  elevations.  Their  fine  architectural  effect  is  due  to  this 
"astylar"  treatment  together  with  good  "  fenistration  "  and 
the  bold  crowning  cornices. 

The  Italian  Renaissance  reached  its  zenith  in  Rome, 
which  contains  so  many  fine  examples  of  the  style. 

Bramante  (a.d.  1444 — 1514)  was  the  architect  of  the 
Cancellaria  Palace  and  the  Girand  Palace,  the  Belvedere 
Courts  of  the  Vatican  and  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  della  Pace, 
while  Ant.  da  Sangallo, — a  pupil  of  Bramante,  erected  the 
Farnese  Palace  which  is  perhaps  the  finest  example  of 
the  type. 

The  most  outstanding  artist  of  the  day  was  Michael 
Angelo  who  carried  out  the  dome  of  S.  Peters,  a  work  which 
ranks  with  our  own  S.  Pauls,  as  one  of  the  finest  domes  in  the 
world.  Many  other  architects  were  engaged  on  the  rest  of  the 
building,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  great  size  and  the 
enormous  scale  of  its  architecture. 

The  Renaissance  work  of  Venice  is  lighter  and  more 
graceful  than  that  of  Florence  from  which  it  differs,  in  the 
free  use  of  pilasters  and  columns.  Windows  are  grouped 
together  towards  the  centre  of  the  fa9ades,  thus  giving  strength 
to  the  angles,  cornices  are  used  at  each  floor  level  and 
balconies  play  an  important  part  in  the  designs. 

The  principal  examples  are  the  Court  of  the  Doges 
Palace  commenced  in  A.D.  1486  by  Ant.  Rissi  and  completed 
by  Sansovino  in  A.D.  1554,  the  Library  of  S.  Mark  by 
Sansovino  A.D.  1536,  numerous  churches  including  S.  Maria 
della  Salute,  A.D.  1632,  by  Longhena  and  II  Redentere  and 
S.  Georgio  Maggiore  by  Palladio,  and  various  Palaces  of 
which  the  Vendramini  by  Pietro  Lombardo  and  the  Grimani 
by  Sanmicheli  are  probably  the  best. 
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Belonging  to  the  same  school  are  the  principal  buildings 
of  Vicenza  by  Palladio  A.D.  1518 — 1580  whose  work  greatly- 
influenced  the  course  of  the  Renaissance  in  England.  These 
include  the  Basilica  and  the  Palaces  of  Barbarano,  Chierecati, 
Tiene,  Capitamio  and  Valmarana. 

France  responded  to  the  Renaissance  movement  at  the 
end  of  the  15th  century,  when  Charles  VIII  carried  out  a 
military  expedition  into  Italy  and  brought  back  the  new  ideas 
in  art  and  letters.  The  first  signs  of  the  new  style  are  to  be 
found  on  the  Loire,  at  Chambord  and  Bois,  etc. 

In  1515  Francis  I  came  to  the  throne.  He  was  a 
prolific  builder,  and  in  addition  to  the  great  Chateau  at 
Bois,  he  erected  a  considerable  part  of  the  Chateaux  of 
Chambord  and  Fontainbleau  and  commenced  the  Chateaux  of 
Madrid,  La  Muette,  Villers  Cotteries,  Challuau,  and  the 
Louvre. 

In  Paris  the  great  Palace  of  the  Louvre  typifies  the 
style.  It  was  designed  by  Pierre  Lescot  and  the  building 
was  commenced  in  A.D.  1540,  being  subsequently  added  to  by 
different  kings  and  rulers,  down  to  the  period  of  Napoleon  III. 
Another  fine  building  is  the  Palace  of  Luxemburg  A.D.  1611. 
It  was  designed  by  De  Brosse  after  the  manner  of  the 
Florentine  Palaces,  particularly  the  Pitti  Palace. 

The  most  important  of  the  French  Renaissance  architects 
was  Jules  Hardouin  Mansard.  His  earliest  work  was  the 
Chateau  of  Balleroy  near  Bayeux.  He  made  additions  to  the 
Chateau  of  Bois,  but  his  most  extensive  and  certainly  least 
successful  piece  of  work  was  the  great  Palace  of  \'ersailles, 
which  is  remarkable,  more  on  account  of  its  size,  than  for 
design. 

Among  notable  later  secular  buildings  in  Paris  are  the 
Arc  de  Triomphe  by  Chalgrin  A.D.  1806,  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
and  the  Opera  House  by  Gamier  A.D.  1863 — 1875. 

Paris  contains  a  number  of  fine  Renaissance  Churches, 
S.  Eustache  A.D.  1532  and  the  Church  of  the  Sorbonne 
A.D.  1629  by  Lemercier,  the  Dome  of  the  Invalides 
1670 — 1706  by  Jules  Hardouin  Mansard  (now  the  Tomb  of 
Napoleon,)  the  Pantheon  by  Soufflot  1713 — 1781,  and  the 
Madeleine  by  Vignon  A.D.  1804. 
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In  England  the  first  tentative  effects  of  the  Renaissance 
were  due  to  the  importation  of  Itahan  workmen  to  the  Court 
of  Henry  VIII,  and  found  expression  in  the  work  carried  out 
by  Wolsey  at  Hampton  Court.  To  the  ItaUans  is  due  the 
extensive  use  of  terra  cotta  in  this  building. 

The  Italians  were  followed  by  German  and  Flemish 
craftsmen,  who  were  responsible  for  the  crude  and  unscholarly 
classic  ornamentation  to  be  found  in  the  Elizabethan  and 
Jacobean  work.  These  forms  were  gradually  learned  by  the 
English  builders  who  grafted  them  on  to  their  own  vernacular 
style.  The  work  of  this  date  half  gothic,  half  classic,  called 
Tudor  or  EHzabethan,  is  the  most  characteristic  type  of 
English  domestic  building,  sharing  with  the  later  Georgian, 
the  distinction  of  being  the  most  homely  and  lovable  type  of 
British  building. 

The  place  of  the  imported  craftsman  was  soon  taken  by 
Englishmen,  master  builders  who  were  capable  of  designing 
and  executing  their  own  work.  Foremost  among  these  men 
was  John  Thorpe,  whose  drawings  are  preserved  in  the  Soane 
Museum  in  London,  including  drawings  of  Kirby  Hall, 
Northamptonshire,  Longleat  Castle,  and  the  earlier  part  of 
Haddon  Hall. 

During  the  reign  of  James  I,  there  arose  an  architect 
whose  ability  and  scholarship  were  the  means  of  raising 
architecture  from  the  tentative  efforts  of  the  early  re- 
naissance to  the  zenith  of  the  style.  This  man  was  Inigo 
Jones,  born  at  Smithfield  in  July  1573.  The  early  years  of 
his  manhood  were  spent  in  the  study  of  architecture  abroad, 
particularlv  in  Italy,  where  he  learned  the  principles  laid 
down  by  Palladio.  In  1617  he  became  Surveyor  General  of 
Works,  and  two  years  later  produced  plans  for  a  great  Palace 
at  Whitehall.  The  only  part  of  this  scheme  carried  out  was 
the  Banqueting  Hall  (plate  6,  fig.  6)  one  of  the  finest 
examples  of  the  mature  English  Renaissance.  Other  works 
by  Jones  include  the  Water  Gate  of  York  House,  (now  in  the 
Temple  Gardens,  London),  the  Church  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent 
Garden,  the  Queen's  House,  Greenwich,  Chilham  Castle, 
Kent,  and  Hatfield  Hall  (plate  6,  figs.  3  &  4). 
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Jones'  work  paved  the  way  for  the  greatest  genius 
produced  by  the  EngHsh  Renaissance,  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
scientist,  mathematician,  engineer,  and  architect. 

Wren's  career  occurred  at  a  period  when  his  abiHties 
could  find  the  greatest  expression.  In  1666  The  Great  Fire  of 
London  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  City,  and  Wren  as 
Surveyor  of  Works  was  called  in  to  rebuild  it.  He  at  once 
prepared  a  masterly  plan  for  the  laying  out  of  the  City 
(unfortunately  never  carried  out)  and  a  design  for  the 
re-building  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  in  addition  he  prepared 
plans  for  a  great  number  of  the  City  Churches  which  had 
been  destroyed. 

St.  Paul's  stands  second  only  to  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  Peter's,  Rome,  among  the  great  churches  of  the  world. 
The  construction  of  the  dome  is  a  masterpiece  of  skill  and 
ingenuity,  its  magnificent  effect  from  both  outside  and  inside, 
being  obtained  by  the  construction  of  two  shells  with  the 
lantern  carried  upon  a  brick  cone  between  them. 

A  feature  of  Wren's  City  Churches  is  the  successful  use 
of  the  tower  and  spire  in  conjunction.  Among  the  finest 
examples  of  these  churches  may  be  mentioned  Bow  Church, 
St.  Clement  Danes,  St.  Martin's,  Ludgate  Hill,  St.  Bride, 
Fleet  Street,  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  and  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook. 

In  addition  to  much  other  work  in  London,  including 
halls  for  the  City  Companies  and  other  civic  architecture, 
Wren  carried  out  extensive  additions  to  Hampton  Court, 
portions  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  domestic  and  other  work  at 
Cambridge,  Salisbury,  etc. 

The  most  prominent  of  Wren's  contemporaries  were 
Vanbrugh  and  Hawksmoor.  The  former  was  a  man  of  great 
ability  and  an  original  designer.  His  main  works  were 
Castle  Howard,  Blenheim,  Grimesthorpe,  King's  Weston  and 
Went  worth. 

Hawksmoor  carried  out  various  works  in  which  he 
endeavoured  not  very  successfully  to  incorporate  the  principles 
of  Vanbrugh. 
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Later  architects  were  Kent,  Gibbs  and  Campbell.  Kent 
was  associated  with  Lord  Burlington,  an  amateur  architect, 
in  the  erection  of  Burlmgton  House,  London,  the  Treasury 
Buildings  and  the  Horse  Guards. 

Gibbs  is  best  known  for  his  two  fine  city  churches, 
St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields  and  St.  Mary-le-Strand.  Campbells 
reputation  lies  chiefly  in  his  being  the  author  of  architectural 
books. 

By  the  18th  century  the  best  traditions  of  the  English 
Renaissance  were  past.  Other  designers  arose,  such  men  as 
Taylor,  Chambers,  Dance,  the  brothers  Robert  and  James 
Adams  ;  but  architecture  became  more  and  more  an  affair  of 
amateurs  who  were  wealthy  enough  to  erect  buildings  to  any 
design  their  caprice  suggested. 

The  19th  century  brought  a  revival  of  interest  in  classic 
and  Gothic  architecture,  resulting  in  direct  copyism  of  classic 
models.  Such  buildings  as  St.  George's  Hall,  Liverpool,  The 
British  Museum,  the  Law  Courts  and  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  were  the  outcome  of  this  movement. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  century,  these  revivals  spent 
themselves  in  the  bathos  of  mid- Victorian  bad  taste. 

To-day  signs  may  be  seen  that  a  rational  style  of 
Architecture  is  arising,  relying  more  upon  good  proportion 
and  massing  of  parts  and  the  judicious  use  of  materials  than 
upon  the  exuberant  use  of  byegone  motifs,  a  style  which  it 
is  hoped,  may  rank  not  unworthily  with  the  achievements  of 
the  past. 


ROBERT   H.   GOODSALL. 
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PLATK     1 


Fig.    1.        Stonchenjic— *Eolith,  Palacolith,  Ncolith,  Cromlech,  Avebury, 
Greyweathers,  Mortise,  Tenon,  Druids. 

Sakkara  Step  Pyramid. — Clay,  Brick.  Tomb.  Burying. 

Gi/eh. — Great  Pyramid  of  Cheop.s,  and  The  Sphinx. 

Karnak. — Columns  with  Lotus-bud  Capitals. 

Luxor  Temple. — Lotus-flower  Capitals. 

Thebes. — The  Ramesseum. 

Thebes. — The  temple  and  Pylon  of  Midinit  Hatsu. 

Thebes. — Hv-postyle  Hall  of  the  Ramesseum. 

Edfu. — Ptolemaic  Temple  to  the  Falcon  God  Horus. 

Fig.  10.         Philae. — Pharoah's  Bed  and  the  Temple  of  Isis. 
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*  Added  words  mav  be  referred  to  in  the  Glossarv. 
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GLOSSARY    OF    TERMS 

In  Alphabetical  Order. 


Abacot — The  cap  of  state,  dignity  or  maintenance,  formerly  used  by 
English  Kings. 

Abacus — The  upper  member  of  a  column.  The  square  abacus  was 
used  by  the  Romans,  also  by  the  Saxons  and  Normans. 
Canterbury  crypt  contains  good  examples  of  the  Norman, 
and  it  is   here  that  the   "  round "   abacus   first   appears — 

1180  A.D. 

Abattoir — A  place  for  slaughtering  beasts. 

Abbey — An  establishment  for  persons  devoted  to  religion.  If  for  males, 
called  "  monks  *^'  and  ruled  by  an  abbot.  If  for  females, 
called  ''  nuns  "  and  ruled  by  an  Abbess. 

S.  Augustine's  Monastery  (Canterbury)  founded  by 
Augustine  about  598. 

Nunnery  of  S.  Sepulchre's  (Canterbury)  founded  1100. 

Abbot — The  superior  of  a  monastery,  abbey  or  priory.  There  are 
various  classes,  as  mitred — crosiered — cardinal — regular  and 
commendatary  abbots. 

Abolla — An  ancient  military  garment. 

Abreuvoir — The  mortar  joint  or  bed  in  masonry. 

Abutment — A  support  for  an  arch. 

A.C. — Ante  Christum,  i.e.  Before  Christ. 

Academy — Originally  a  garden,  grove,  or  villa,  near  Atliens.  The 
School  of  Plato. 

Acanthus— A  plant  found  wild  in  Greece.  The  ornament  on  Corin- 
thian Capitals  is  copied  from  its  foliage. 

Accolade — The  sword  blow  in  conferring  knighthood. 

Accouterments — Military  dress  or  arms. 

Accubitus — A  sleeping  room  in  Minsters. 

Acheron— A  Fabled  river  of  hell. 

Acherset — An  old  measure  of  eight  bushells. 

Acolyte— In  the  ancient  church,  one  who  trimmed  lamps,  prepared  for 
the  sacrament,  etc. 

Acoustics— The  theory  of  sound. 
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Acropolis — (Greek=upper  city). — The  hill  around  which  a  city  was 
built  and  which  contained  the  most  important  treasure  houses 
and  temples. 

Acroteria — A  small  pedestal  to  carry  statuary  on  a  pediment. 
Ornaments  on  copings  and  parapets. 

Actus — A  Roman  measure  of  120  Roman  feet  used  in  building. 

Adding^ — A  saxon  title  of  honour  for  the  noble  and  young. 

Adelphi — Buildings  erected  by  brothers.  A  portion  of  central  London, 
the  buildings  of  which  were  designed  by  the  four  brothers — 
"Adam  "  18th  century. 

Adit — A  passage  or  approach  to  a  house — usually  a  horizontal  tunnel  in 
a  mine.  In  water  supply,  adits  are  dug  radiating  from  the 
bottom  of  wells,  which  form  reservoirs. 

Adonis— The  favourite  of  Venus,  the  son  of  Cinyras, 

Advent  —A  season  of  devotion  including  four  Sabbaths  before  Christmas. 

Advowson — The  right  of  presentation  to  a  vacant  benefice. 

Adytum — The  secTct  chamber  for  oracles  in  temples.  The  chancel  or 
altar  end  of  a  church. 

Agora  -(Greek=forum). — A  place  for  open  air  market  or  assembly. 

Afi^uilia — An  obelisk.     The  spire  of  a  church  tower. 

Aiilettes — Small  shields  or  arms  worn  upon  the  shoulders  of  Knights, 
(middle  ages). 

Aisle — The  side  portions  of  a  church,  in  distinction  from  tlie  nave  or 
centre  of  nave,  choir  or  transepts.  The  Saxon  Cathedral  at 
Canterbury  is  said  to  have  had  the  first  aisles  in  Britain 
598  A.D. 

Alabaster — A  form  of  marble  composed  of  sulphate  of  lime  or  gypsum, 
used  for  Tablets,  statues,  ornaments,  vases,  etc. 

Ala  Grecque — Greek  Key  pattern  border  ornament. 

Alchemy — A  pretented  science,  aiming  at  the  transmutation  of  metals 
into  gold,  etc.  Flourished  from  13lh  to  17th  Centuries.  A 
small  circular  tower  visible  from  King's  Bridge,  Canterbury, 
is  said  to  have  been  built  as  an  Alchemists'  fumes  chimney. 

Alcove — A  recess  or  part  of  a  room.  A  covered  recess  in  a  grove  or 
garden. 

Alder^ — A  wood  very  durable  in  water.  Formerly  in  use  as  water  pipes 
and  pumps.     Alder  piles  carry  the  Rialto  in  Venice. 

Alderman — A  Saxon  title  for  princes,  nobles  and  bishops.  Present 
time=a  member  of  a  town  council,  next  in  rank  below  mayor. 

Alfresco — In  the  open  air. 

Alkoran — The  high  tower  of  an  Eastern  Mosque. 

Alleg^ory — A  figurative  sentence  or  discourse. 
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Allette— A  small  ving  of  a  building  ;  a  pilaster. 

Almonry — The  place  where  the  Almoner  resides,  or  where  the  alms 
are  distributed. 

Alphabet— This  was  devised  by  the  Phoenicians  1,000  B.C.  wiih  22 
signs  and  no  vowels.  The  Greeks  added  the  vowels  and 
completed  our  alphabet  900  B.C. 

Altar — A  table  or  place  for  sacrifice.  In  churches=the  Communion 
table. 

The  earliest  altars  were  of  wood,  but  when  ''relics" 
were  treasured,  the  altars  were  constructed  as  stone  chests. 

Ethelbert's  pagan  altar  at  S.  Pancras,  Canterbury,  was 
consecrated  and  used  by  Augustine  in  597  a.d.  and  would 
thus  be  the  first  christian  altar  in  England  (?)  The  base  yet 
remains. 

Altar-piece — A  painting  placed  over  an  altar.  Altar  decoration 
collectively.     See  Reredos. 

Altar  Rails — Archbishop  Laud  ordered  the  altar  to  be  enclosed  by 
rails,  ''  so  that  people  draw  near  but  not  touch,  and  must 
accept  from  the  hands  of  the  priest." 

Altar-screen— The  partition  behind  the  altar. 

Altar-tomb — A  raised  monument  resembling  an  altar. 

Alto-relievo — High  relief  sculpture.  Projection  half  or  more,  not 
detached. 

Ama — (hama) — A  vessel  to  contain  eucharist  wine. 

Am  bo — A  form  of  pulpit  or  reading  desk  situated  near  the  west  end  of 
the  choir  in  Early  Christian  Churches,  from  which  the  Gospels 
and  Epistles  were  read.  Examples  are  to  be  seen  at  Rome 
in  the  churches  of  San  Lorenzo,  San  Clemente,  St.  Pancras, 
etc.     See  Jube. 

Ambrosia— Food  of  the  Gods. 

Ambulatory — An  arcade,  portico,  or  other  place  to  walk  in.  Probably 
the  first  in  Britain  was  in  the  Saxon  Cathedral  in  Canterbury, 
598  A.D. 

Am mon— Jupiter's  Libyan  title. 

Am  phi  prostyle— A  building  having  a  portico  at  each  end. 

Amphitheatre — An  oval  or  circular  building  used  for  sports,  combats, 
and  out-of-door  entertainments. 

Amphora — An  earthen  vase  or  jar  used  by  the  ancients  for  fruit,  oil, 
and  wine. 

Roman  specimens  discovered  in  Canterbury  are  in  the 
local  museum. 

Ampulla— A  big  bellied  bottle  or  jug. 

Amulet — A  charm  worn  as  a  remedy  against  disease,  witchcraft  and 
evil. 
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Anachronism— An  error  in  chronology. 

Ana.glyph — An  ornament  made  by  sculpture. 

Analog;! um — An  old  name  for  a  pulpit  from  which  were  read  the 
gospels  and  epistles.     The  tomb  of  a  saint. 

Anathema — Excommunication  with  curses.  A  heathen  offering  in 
gratitude  for  deliverance  from  danger,  or  for  success. 

Anchoret — A  recluse,  a  hermit. 
And le— The  sacred  shield  of  Mars. 

Ancones — Brackets  or  Consols  on  either  side  of  a  doorway  supporting 
a  cornice. 

Andron — In  Grecian  and  Roman  houses,  the  ground  floor  apartment  for 
males.  In  churches,  the  space  occupied  by  the  men  when 
separated  from  the  women.  Any  apartment  assigned  to  the 
males. 

Androsphinx— A  lion  with  human  head  (Egyptian). 

Anelace — A  dagger  worn  by  civilians  till  the  end  of  the  15th  Century. 

Angel — Carved  stone  angel  busts,  angel  corbels,  and  angel  brackets  were 
liberally  used  in  "  Perpendicular"  times. 

An^eluS — A  bell  tolled  morning,  noon,  and  evening  to  indicate  the  time 
when  the  angelus  Domini  is  to  be  recited. 

Ane^le  iron — Iron  shaped  like  the  letter  L  ri vetted  to  plates  in  girder 

work. 
Anfi^ie  shaft — Angle  and  soffit  shafts  occur  in  Sa.xon  work  at  Broughton, 

dating  about  900  a.d. 

An£;lican — A  member  of  the  English  Church. 

Aug^usticiave — A  robe,  partly  purple,  worn  by  Roman  Knights. 

Annex — A  smaller  building  added  to  a  greater. 

A.D. — (Amio  Domini) — In  the  year  of  our  Lord. 

A.iVI. — (Anno  Mundi) — In  the  year  of  the  world. 

Annular— Having  the  form  of  a  ring. 

Annular  vault— A  vaulted  roof  supported  on  circular  walls. 

Annulet— A  square  flat  member  encircling  a  column.  It  is  used  several 
times  repeated  under  a  Doric  capital. 

Ante-chamber— A  chamber  leading  to  the  chief  apartment. 

Ante  chapel— Part  of  a  chapel  leading  to  the  choir,  etc. 

Antediluvian— Before  the  flood  (or  Noah's  deluge). 

Ante  choir — A  part  of  the  choir  under  the  rood  loft,  also  called  "fore 
choir." 

Antefixae— The  upright  ornamental  blocks  placed  at  the  top  of  the 
cornice  at  intervals  along  the  eaves  of  a  classic  temple,  to 
cover  the  overlapping  edges  of  roof  tiles.     Usually  made  of 
terra  cotta  and  decorated  with  the  honeysuckle  pattern. 
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Antes — Pilasters  attached  to  a  side  wall  of  a  temple  and  having  the 
capitals  and  bases  different  from  the  adjacent  columns. 

Ante-temple — The  nave  in  a  church  or  temple. 

Anthem  ion — The  ornament  used  by  the  ancient  Greeks  resembling 
the  honeysuckle. 

Antiphon — The  chant  or  alternate  singing  in  choirs. 

Antistrophe — The  turning  in  a  song  or  dance  before  the  altar. 

Antrum — A  temple  used  for  Christian  worship  in  the  first  centuries  a.d. 

Anubis — An  Egyptian  deity,  the  conductor  of  spirits  represented  by  a 
human  figure,  with  the  head  of  a  dog  or  fox. 

Apex — The  tip,  point,  or  summit. 

Aphrodite — A  name  of  Venus. 

Apocalypse — Revelation,  discovery,  disclosure, 

Apocrypha — Books  of  doubtful  inspiration. 

Apollo — The  Greek  and  Roman  deity  Phoebus  or  the  sun,  as  god  of  day. 

Apollyon— The  destroyer. 

Apophyge — The  spring  of  a  column.  The  concave  curve  or  cavetto  at 
the  top  and  bottom  of  a  column  proper,  connecting  it  wnth 
the  fillet. 

Appian  Way — The  road  from  Rome  to  Brindisi,  constructed  in  part  by 
Appius  Claudius. 

Apse — A  semi-circular  or  polygonal  termination  to  a  choir  or  aisle  of  a 
church. 

Two  Canterbury  churches  show  remains  of  an  apse  in 
the  shape  of  half  an  ellipse. 

Apteral — A  temple  without  side  columns. 

Aqua  tinta — Etching  on  copper  with  aqua  fortis.  Engravings 
resembling  drawings  in  Indian  ink. 

Aqueduct — A  conduit  for  conveying  water. 

Rome  built  wonderful  aqueducts  of  stone,  brick  and 
concrete,  supplying  the  Imperial  city  with  water  from  eleven 
different  sources,  some  twenty  miles  distant.  The  Marcia, 
which  is  the  largest,  dates  from  144  B.C. 

Aquila — A  reading  desk  shaped  like  an  eagle  with  outspread  wings, 
supported  by  a  pedestal.     See  Lectern. 

A.R. — (Anno  Regni) — The  year  of  the  reign. 

Arabesque — Pictures  and  ornaments  of  imaginary  plant  life  but  not 
animal  life  (Arabian  style). 

Araeosystyle — Columns  placed  in  pairs  as  on  the  west  front  of 
S.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

Arc — A  segment  of  a  circle. 
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Arcade — A  lonjf  arched  building:.     A  continued  arch  or  series  of  arches. 

Arch — A  concave  or  hollow  structure  supported  bv  its  own  curve,  built 
with  radiating  stones  or  bricks.  The  Sumerians  used  the 
scnii-circular  arch.  The  Ejiyptians  knew  the  arch  but  used 
the  lintol.  The  Assyrians  copied  it  from  Babylon  and  the 
Romans  (for  their  triumphal  arches)  from  Assyria  (introduced 
into  Italy  by  the  Etruscans  i(K)0  h.c).     See  V^oussoir. 

ArchseolOfi^y — The  science  of  antiquity. 

Discoveries  made  in  the  twentieth  century  carry  art  back 
200,000  years,  and  recent  discoveries  of  documents  double 
historic  ajje. 

ArchiiTieclea,n  SCrevir — An  invention  by  Archimedes  for  raising 
water.  This  most  remarkable  man  of  science  worked  wonders 
with  levers,  cranks,  screws,  pulleys,  water  wheels,  endless 
chains,  cogwheels,  cable  roads  and  other  mechanical  devices. 
He  enabled  the  King  to  launch,  single  handed,  a  three  masted 
ship,  fullv  laden.  He  was  slain  by  the  Romans  at  Syracuse, 
213  H.c. 

Architecture— The  art  of  building  in  such  a  way  as  to  accord  with 
principles  determined  not  merely  by  the  ends  the  edifice  is 
intended  to  serve,  but  of  high  considerations  of  harmony, 
strength,  and  beauty. 

The  first  architect  in  stone  was  "  Imhotep,"  called  "The 
Wise"— 3,000  B.C. 

Architrave — The  lower  division  of  an  entablature.  Mouldings  forming 
the  frame  to  an  opening. 

Archives — The  place  in  which  records  are  kept. 

Arch i volt — The  under  surface  or  soffit  of  an  arch.  Moulding  on  the 
face  of  an  arch,  resting  on  the  impost. 

Arena— An  open  space  strewed  with  sand. 

Areostyle — An  arrangement  of  columns  widely  spaced. 

Arg^ent — Silver  in  coats  of  arms. 

Ars^us — A  fabulous  being  with  a  hundred  eyes. 

Armet— A  helmet  used  14th  to  16th  centuries. 

Armorial — Belonging  to  the  arms  or  escutcheon  of  a  family. 

Arquebuse — An  ancient  fire  arm. 

Arris— The  edge  formed  by  the  meeting  of  two  surfaces. 

Arrow-headed — The  cuneiform  characters  forming  the  writings  of 

Xineveh  and  other  places  in  the  East. 
Artesian  Well — A  boring  for  water.     First  practised  in  "  Artois." 
Artificial — Made  by  art,  not  natural. 
Ashlar — A  facing  of  squared  stone. 
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Ashlering — Small  upright  timbers  in  roofs  to  which  are  fixed  laths  for 
plastering.     See  Quartering. 

Ashtoreth — A  Goddess  of  the  Philistines.     (The  Roman  Venus). 
Asphalt — Native  bitumen  used  for  paving,  etc. 
Assay — Examination  of  metals  as  to  value. 

Astragal — A  small  circular  moulding  (Greek),  often  ornamented  with 
reed  or  bead.     When  of  large  section  it  is  termed  "  torus." 

Astylar — A  Greek  building  without  columns. 

Asylum — In  the  Greek  states — temples,  altars,  groves,  and  statues  of  the 
gods,  where  criminals  and  debtors  sought  refuge. 

Atlantes—Atlantides—Telamones— Persians— Figures    of 

men  fixed  or  built  as  columns.     Used  after  the  Greek  defeat 
of  Persians.     See  Caryatides. 

Atrium — ^The  best  room  in  a  Roman  house.  The  large  apartment 
nearest  the  vestibule  out  of  which  opened  rooms  for  the  men. 
The  entrance  portico  to  a  basilica  church. 

Attic — Pertaining  to  Attica.     The  uppermost  story  of  a  building. 

Auditorium — In  a  public  hall,  the  space  allotted  to  the  hearers. 

In  a  monastery,  the  apartment  for  the  reception  of  strangers. 

Aula — A  hall  or  court  (Roman). 

Aumbrey—Almery—Aumery— Ambry— An  enclosure  in  a 
chancel  for  the  keeping  of  the  chalices,  patens,  etc.  A 
cupboard  or  enclosed  chamber. 

Avebu ry  Stone  Circles— These  cromlechs  are  the  work  of  man  in 
the  Neolithic  stone  age  and  probably  are  more  than  a  thousand 
years  older  than  Stonehenge.     See  Menhir. 

Azimuth  dial — A  sun  dial  of  which  the  style  or  gnomon  is 
perpendicular. 
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Baal — An  idol  representing  the  sun.     Assyrian  and  Chaldean. 

Bailey — A  Castle  court  yard,  sometimes  more  than  one,  as  the  inner 
bailey  and  the  outer  bailey. 

At  Folkestone  The  "  Bayle  "  remains. 
In  London  The  "Old  Bailey  "=a  prison. 

Bakshish — A  Persian  word  used  in  the  East  lor  "gift"  or  "gratuity." 

Balcony     A  platform  projecting  from  a  wall — usually  on  the  exterior. 

Baldachino — A  canopy  supported  by  columns  covering  an  insulated 
altar. 

Balistraria — Cruciform  apertures  in  fortresses  and  walls  for  the 
cross  bow. 

Baluster — A  small  coknnn  or  pillar,  used  in  a  balustrade. 

In  Saxon  church  towers  are  windows  divided  by  turned 
stone  balusters,  which  were  copied  from  Rome,  and  Italian 
Campaniles. 

Specimens  are  on  view  at  S.  Benets',  Cambridge,  and  at 
S.  Augustine's  Abbey,  Canterbury. 

Balustrade — A  series  of  balusters,  fixed  to  a  top  rail,  or  handrail,  and 
forming  a  fence  to  a  landing,  a  staircase,  a  balcony,  an  altar, 
tomb,  &c. 

Ball-flower— A  stone  ornament  like  a  ball  with  three  petals.  Used  in 
the  decorated  style  of  the  XIV  century. 

Earliest  exainple  is  in  Salisbury  Cathedral. 

Ballium — An  outer  Court-yard  of  a  Castle.     See  Bailey. 

Band — A  ring  binding  a  smaller  shaft  to  a  larger  one.  Usually  found  in 
late  Xonnan  or  Early  English  work,  but  not  later. 

Baphomet  — An  imaginary  idol  which  the  Templars  were  accused  of 
employing  in  their  rites. 

Baptistery — A  building  or  portion  of  a  building  where  the  sacrament 
of  baptism  is  administered.  Originally  fonts  were  placed  in 
a  separate  building  called  the  Baptistery.  One  only  remains 
in  England,  the  unique  example  at  Luton.  The  Saxon 
Cathedral  at  Canterbury  had  its  baptistery  as  a  separate 
building,  at  the  east  end,  about  750  a.d.     See  Font. 

Barbican — An  outer  defence. 

Bard — A  poet  and  singer  among  the  Ancient  Celts. 

Barge-board — Projecting  woodwork  fixed  to  gables.     Usually  in  oak 

and  fixed  to  houses  in  Tudor  times.     See  Verge. 
Barn— A  covered  building  for  protecting  crops,  implements,  and  cattle. 
Those  of  the  14th  and  I5th  centuries  were  often  cruciform 

in  plan. 
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Barrage — A  dam  for  controlling  water  supply. 

Barrel-drain — A  cylindrical  drain,  usually  of  brick. 

Barrel-roof — A  semi-circular  roof  or  vaulting. 

It  occurs  in  late  Saxon  and  early  Norman  work,  also  in 
Classic  and  Romanesque  work  on  the  Continent. 

Barrow— An    ancient    burial    mound.  In    the    neighbourhood  'of 

Stonehenge  are  two  long  barrows  and  several  hundred  round 
ones.  Salisbury  Plain  is  a  vast  cemetery  of  the  people  who 
lived  in  the  Bronze  Age. 

Bartizan — A  small  over-hanging  turret  projecting  from  the  walls  of 
fortifications. 

Barton — A  Manor  house. 

Little  Barton  ) 

Barton  Court  [         in  Canterbury. 

Abbots  Barton  j 

Bar  Tracery — Gothic  window  tracery  which  is  built  up  and  not  cut 

out  of  solid  blocks  or  plates  of  stone  (see  Plate  Tracery.)  It 
is  not  found  in  the  earliest  examples  of  tracery. 

Bascinet — A  light  basin-shaped  helmet  worn  in  England  XIV  century. 
Bascule — A  lifting  road  bridge  worked  by  balance  weights. 
Base — The  part  of  a  thing  on  which  it  stands  or  rests. 

Basement — The  storey  below  the  ground  floor,  generally  sunk  below 
ground  level. 

Base-nnoulding^S — Mouldings  fixed  next  above  the  skirting  or  plinth. 

Basilica — The  Roman  public  hall  and  Court  of  Justice. 

The  Temple  of  The  Sphinx  (b.c.  2900)  had  a  nave  and 
two  aisles  and  formed  the  pattern  for  the  Roman  Basilica. 

After  the  Conversion  of  Constantine,  these  buildings 
were  used  for  Christian  worship,  and  the  modern  church 
was  modelled  from  the  basilica.  The  first  church  built  in 
England  under  Roman  influence  was  the  original  Cathedral 
in  Canterbury  referred  to  by  the  Ven.  Bede  as  "still  standing," 
and  reconsecrated  by  Augustine.  It  would  probably  date 
from  about  a.d.  330  when  the  Vatican  basilica  was  completed. 

Basilica — A  Byzantine  code  of  laws,  adapted  from  the  laws  of  Justinian, 
by  order  of  Basil  I  in  the  ninth  century. 

Bass-relief — Sculpture  whose  figures  do  not  stand  out  far  from  the 
ground  on  which  they  are  formed. 

Bastard  Stucco — The  usual  plaster  work  in  churches  which  is  left 
with  a  flat  rough  surface  by  means  of  a  wooden  float,  instead 
of  being  smoothed  by  the  steel  trowel. 

Bastile — The  state  prison  castle  in  Paris,  built  1369,  demolished  1789. 
In  ancient  times  a  wooden  tower  used  in  warfare. 
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Bastion — A  principal  projection  in  a  fortress,  fornierly  termed  a 
"bulwark."  Several  of  these  remain  in  Canterbury  in  the 
City  wall. 

Batement— A  light  in  the  upper  part  of  a  Perpendicular  window,  half 
the  width  of  the  lights  below. 

Bath  room — The  Romans  were  great  bath  builders. 

It  was  said  that  for  a  thousand  years  in  the  middle  ages, 
no  one  in  Europe  ever  took  a  bath.  Prior  Chillenden  added 
to  his  lodgings  when  appointed  to  Canterbury  in  1391  a 
"  6a //i room  "= Probably  the  first  in  England  since  Roman 
times. 

The  present  cast  iron  bath  was  in  use  in  18^)0  and  the 
roll  top  appeared  about  1880. 

Batter — A  term  applied  to  walls  built  out  of  the  upright,  as  retaining 
walls,  wharf  walls,  and  walls  to  support  embankments. 

Battlennent — A  notched  or  indented  parapet. 

BaiAffi — An  enclosure  of  mud  or  stone  walls  for  keeping  cattle. 
A  fortification. 

Bay — A  division  or  compartment  of  a  roof,  arcade,  etc.  Space  from 
pillar  to  pillar.     Sometimes  called  "  severy." 

Bay  Window — A  projecting  window  with  three  or  more  straight  sides. 

Bead — The  semi-circular  moulding  used  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  ever 
since. 

Beak— A  little  fillet  left  on  the  edge  of  a  larmier. 

Beak-head — A  Norman  ornament. 

Beam — Any  large  piece  of  timber  used  horizontally  for  carrying  weight. 
The  four  oak  beams  carrying  the  lantern  of  Ely  Cathedral 
since  1342  are  three  feet  in  depth  and  nearly  forty  feet  in 
length. 

Beam-fliiins^ — The  filling-in  of  mason  work  between  beams  or  joists. 

Beaver — A  hinged  portion  of  a  Tudor  helmet  allowing  the  wearer  to 
drink. 

The  word  is  still  in  use  to  indicate  lunch  time  or  a 
morning  drink. 

Bed — A  term  used  in  masonry  to  denote  the  position  in  which  a  stone 
was  formed  by  nature. 

Much  decayed  stone  in  old  and  new  buildings  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  not  laid  on  its  natural  bed. 

Bede-house — Formerly  an  hospital  or  alms-house. 

Beehive — Cells  or  huts  of  uncemented  stones  erected  like  a  beehive  are 
usually  Irish  pre-christian,  and  the  system  is  known  as 
"  encorbelment." 

Belfry — A  building  for  the  hanging  of  bells. 
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Bell — A  hollow  body  of  cast  metal  for  making  sounds.  India  and  China 
have  had  bells  from  remotest  times. 

Sanctioned  by  Christian  Church  about  400  a.d.  In 
general  use  in  England  to  scare  away  devils  650  a.d. 
vS.  Patrick's  bell  at  Belfast  is  dated  1091  a.d.  Golden  Age 
for  Bells=l550to  1750. 

Chiefly  rung  as  defence,  against  fire,  invasion,  danger, 
and  for  services  and  ceremonies. 

Bells— large. 

One   at  York   weighs    12  tons. 

„  Oxford   weighs   7i   tons. 

,,  Lincoln   weighs   5h   tons. 

„  S.   Paul's,   London,   weighs   5  tons. 

Bell-roof— A  roof  shaped  like  a  bell. 

Bell-tr£ip — An  out-of-date  method  of  preventing  foul  air  escaping  from 
drains.     Used  largely  between  1820  and  1880. 

Bell  Turret. 
Bell  Qable. 

Masonry  on  the  apex  of  a  gable  for  one  or  more  bells. 

Belvedere — A  turret,  lantern,  or  cupola. 

Bema — An  Ambo,  a  reading  desk,  a  raised  structure  for  the  seat  of  a 
bishop — a  sanctuary,  presbytery,  or  chancel 
The  Grecian  orators'  Athenium  platform. 
A  feature  of  early  Christian  Churches.     See  Jube. 

Bench ma,rks=B.M. — Fixed  points  on  a  line  of  survey. 
O.D.==  Ordnance  datum. 

Bench  Table — The  Stone  seat  built  round  the  walls  of  churches, 
sometimes  round  the  pillars,  and  often  in  the  porch. 

Adisham  Church,  near  Canterbury,  retains  the  original 
bench  tables  each  side  of  nave,  and  is  probably  late  Norman 
work.     See  Stone  seat. 

Benedictine — Pertaining  to  the  order  or  monks  of  S.  Benedict  or 
S.  Benet. 

In  canon  law=Black  Friars,  Dominicans,  and  Preaching 
Friars.  They  arrived  in  Canterbury  1208  where  some  of 
their  buildings  remain. 

Benefice — An  ecclesiastical  living. 

In  the  middle  ages=a  fee,  or  an  estate. 
BIbliotheca — The  Grecian  term  for  library. 
Billet — An  ornament  in  Norman  architecture. 
Biretta — A  square  cap  worn  by  R.C.  clergy. 

Bishop — A    spiritual    superintendent    (Saxon).  A    prelate    holding 

ecclesiastical    jurisdiction    over    certain    territory    called    a 
"  diocese." 
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Black  book— The  Enj»lish  Exchequer  book  1175. 
The  Monastery  reports  1537. 

Black  death — The  black  plague  ravaged  Europe  and  Asia  several 
times  in  the  fourteenth  centurv.  London  suffered  greatly  in 
1348. 

Black  Friars— See  Benedictine. 

Black  Prince— Hero  of  Cressv  and  Poictiers.  Buried  in  Canterbury 
Catb.cdral  1376. 

Blind-Story— See  Triforium. 

Blunderbusd— An  old  fashioned  gun. 

Boaster — A  broad  chisel  for  tooling  stone. 

Bolection  MouldinsT — The  term  used  in  joinery  for  a  moulding 
which  projects  beyond  the  face  of  the  framework  around  a 
panel. 

Bolster- (baluster)— The  lateral  part  of  the  Ionic  volute. 
Bond — The  proper  lapping  of  one  stone  or  brick  over  another. 

"Old  English  "  bond  was  in  use  from  about  1500  to  1700 
and  consists  of  alternate  courses  of  headers  and  stretchers. 

"  Flemish  "  bond  was  introduced  about  1690  and  consists 
of  alternate  bricks  as  headers  and  stretchers. 

The  "header"  is  the  small  end  of  a  brick,  4i]ins. x2|ins. 
The  "  stretcher  "  is  the  long  side  of  a  brick,  9ins.  X2gins. 
See  Brick. 

Bond-stones — Long  stones  used  for  bonding  masonry. 

Bonine:  rods — A  set  of  three  rods  used  for  taking  levels  of  ground,  etc. 

Book  of  the  dead— A  roll  (sometimes  90ft.  long)  containing  the  list 
of  goocl  deeds,  buried  with  deceased  to  help  him  when  his 
soul  was  weighed  for  judgement  in  the  presence  of  Osiris. 
It  sometimes  contained  prayers  and  magic  charms. 

Boose— A  stall  for  Cattle  (Saxon). 

Boroufi^h — (Saxon  burg  and  burh) — A  fortified  town. 

Boss — A  projecting  ornament. 

Key  stones  at  the  intersection  of  vaulting  ribs. 

Carved  and  painted  bosses  showing  the  arms  of  970 
benefactors  are  in  the  Canterbury  Cloisters.  King  Henry  IV 
contributed,  but  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral  in  1399,  before 
the  completion. 

Bossage— Projecting  stones  left  in  walls  for  later  sculpture.  Rustic 
work  in  walling  where  parts  project. 

Bower— A^oom  used  as  a  parlour  by  day  and  as  a  bedroom  at  night. 
(Chaucer). 
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Bowtel— The  shaft  of  a  clustered  pillar.  A  shaft  attached  to  the  jambs 
of  a  door  or  window. 

A  Gothic  moulding  of  circular  section. 

Bovif  vifindOW — A  window  or  plan  the  shape  of  a  bow,  or  segment  of 

a  circle. 
Box  girder — A  girder  made  of  several  metal  plates  rivetted  together 

for  strength.     Used  largely  in  XIX  century. 

Brace — A  stiffening  timber  used  in  building. 

Bracket — A    support,    usually    of    timber,    stone,    or    iron,    plain    or 

ornamental,  for  carrying  weight. 
Brasses — Plates  of  brass  with  effigies  engraved  in  outline  upon  them, 

much  used  in  the  middle  ages  as  memorials  in  churches. 

They  were  generally  let  into  the  stone.     Yorkminster  claims 

to  have  the  oldest  in  England.    It  is  on  the  tomb  of  Archbishop 

Greenfield  who  died  1317.     See  Latten. 

Brattishing^,  Brandishine^,  or  Brattice  Work  —  Open  or 

perforated  carved  work,  forming  an  emba  tied  parapet. 

Brest-summer — A  beam  to  carry  lighter  timbers. 

Brick — Clay  moulded  and  burned  for  building.  Used  for  Tower  of 
Babel  (Gen.  XI,  v.  3). 

Roman  bricks  or  tiles  may  be  seen  in  the  ch^jrches  of 
S.  Martin  and  S.  Pancras  at  Canterbury. 

For  1,000  years  no  bricks  made  in  England. 

Mentioned  in  Canterbury  Cathedral  Records  1458. 

480,000  bricks  used  in  the  tower  (Canterbury)  1494. 

Elizabethan  thin  bricks  followed  later. 

Size  regulated  by  act  of  parliament  1625. 

Tax  on  bricks  from  1784  to  1850. 

Brick-bat — A  portion  of  a  brick,  a  half  brick. 

"  Redde  bryks  "  first  mentioned  in  1458  in  Canterbury 
Cathedral  records,  where  also  may  be  seen  the  term 
"bricklayer"  in  1512. 

BricW-nosging — Bricks  built  between  timbers. 

Brick  trimmer — An  arch  resting  against  a  wooden  trimmer  to  carry 
a  heartli. 

Bridg^ing — (strutting) — Wood  supports  fixed  between  joists  or  other 
timbers  to  secure  and  stiffen  the  whole. 

Bridge — A  stone  bridge  built  in  Rome  by  Eabricus  62  B.C.  is  still 
standing. 

The  first  stone  bridge  over  a  tidal  river  was  built  by 
Peter  Colechurch  in  1176  over  the  Thames  and  after  being 
in  use  for  625  years  was  replaced  by  London  Bridge  1831. 

An  arch  of  the  original  bridge  yet  remains  on  the  north 
bank. 
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Britannia  Metal — An  alloy  chiefly  tin,  with  antimony,  brass  and 
copper. 

Broach — An  old  English  name  for  a  spire. 

A  "  broached  "  spire  is  usually  rectangular  at  eaves  and 
octagonal  above. 

Broad  arrovir — The  well  known  Royal  mark  placed  on  all  government 

stores. 

Bronze — A  compound  of  copper  and  tin, 

A  study  of  ancient  bronze  can  be  made  in  the  Canterbury 
Royal  ^Juseum. 

The  Bronze  Age  in  Britain  probably  dates  from  about 
2,500  B.C. 

Buckle  or  Mask— A  kind  of  corbel. 

Bucranes — In  sculpture,  the  heads  of  o.xen,  flayed  and  lacerated* 
sometimes  represented  on  friezes. 

Buffet — The  space  set  apart  for  refreshments  in  public  places. 

Buhl — rnburnished  gold.  Work  containing  inlaid  tortoise  shell,  wood, 
and  brass,  in  ornamental  furniture. 

Bull — A  name  for  the  seal  attached  to  an  edict  of  the  Pope,  and  later,  for 
the  edict  itself. 

Bull-head— A  term  sometimes  used  lor  the  top  of  the  chalk  strata. 
Usually  a  mixture  of  chalk  and  black  soil. 

Bulwark — Means  of  defence,  protection,  or  safety. 

Burg^h-bote — In  old  laws,  money  for  building  or  repairing  castles. 

Burg^h-mote — The  court  of  a  burg  or  borough,  (vide  the  old  burg- 
mote  horn  in  Canterbury  Museum. 

Bursary — The  treasury  of  a  college  or  monastery. 

Burying^ — The  most  ancient  method  of  disposing  of  the  dead.  The 
Greeks  turned  the  bodies  to  the  East,  other  nations  to  the 
West.        See  Grave,  Tomb,  Cremation,  Cenotaph,  Vault,  etc. 

Butment — A  buttress  of  an  arch.  The  masonry  from  which  an  arch 
springs. 

Butt — The  end  or  farthest  point.     Hence — a  mark  to  be  shot  at. 
A  door  hinge. 

Buttery — An  apartment  for  storing  butter,  milk,  provisions  and  utensils. 
Also  for  butts  of  wine. 

Button — A  piece  of  wood  or  metal  revolving  on  a  screw  or  nail  to  fasten 
doors,  etc. 
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Buttress — A  prop  or  support.     See  Norman,  Flying,  Diagonal,  etc. 

Saxon  buttresses  are  most  unusual,  but  they  occur  in 
S.  Pancras',  Canterbury,  and  were  built  up  with  the  original 
walls. 

Buttress  Shafts — Small  or  slender  columns  built  in  the  angles  of 
buttresses  in  Early  English  work. 

Byre— A  cow  house  (Scotland  and  North  England). 

Byzantine — Pertaining  to  Byzantium  (Constantinople). 

S.  Sophia,  built  by  Justinian  532  a.u.  is  the  earliest 
Byzantine  building  extant. 
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PLATE     2. 

Photographs  by  G.  B.  Osborne. 

Fig.  1.        Athens.— *Tlie  Parthenon,  Greek  Doric,  B.C.  447. 
— Entablature,  Echinus,  Tri;4lyph,  Metopes. 

Athens. — The  Thession,  Greek  Doric — Stylobate. 

Athens. — The  Erectheion,  Greek  Ionic — Volute,  Shaft,  Base. 

Athens. — The  Erectheion  Porch — Caryatides,  Atlantes,  Persians, 
Elgin. 

Athens. — Temple  of  Olympian  Zeus,  Greek  Corinthian  B.C.  530, 
Acanthus,  Anti  seismic,  Entasis. 

Athens. — Monument  of  Lysikrates,  Greek  Corinthian  B.C.  335, 
Choragos,  Pentellicon  Marble,  Capital.  Architrave, 
Frie/e. 


Fig. 

2. 

Fig. 

3. 

Fig. 

4. 

Fig. 

5. 

Fig. 

6. 

*  Added  words  mav  be  referred  to  in  the  Glossary 
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Cable — Ornamentation  in  the  form  of  a  twisted  rope  or  cable  on  a 

semi-circular  moulding  used  in  Norman  architecture. 
Cabling:— In  fluted  columns  the  lower  flutings  are  represented  as  partly 

filled  in  with  cable,  rope,  beading  or  rods  of  convex  shape. 
Cadaver — A  corpse,  or  representation  of  an  emaciated  body  on  a  tomb. 
An    excellent   example   is   seen   in   the  lower  part    of 

Archbishop    Chicheley's    tomb    in     Canterbury     Cathedral 

dated  1443. 
Caducens— A  rod  entwined  by  two  winged  serpents.    The  emblem 

of  Mercury. 
CainozoiC — Recent  Life,  relating  to  strata  and  fossils. 
Caisson  -A  coffer  or  ceiUng  panel. 

Calendar -A  year  of  365  days  introduced  in  Egypt  4241  B.C. 
Calm-lead  or  Cannes— Strips  of  blue  lead  prepared  to  receive  the 

gla-s  for  windows. 
Camber — A  slight  degree  of  arching  given  to  beams,  gauged  arches  etc. 
Campania — The  open  country  round  Rome. 

Campanile — A  tower  for  bells  or  clocks. 

Many  cathedrals  and  churches  had  these  towers  apart 
from  the  main  building.  Chichester  Campanile  yet  remains 
standing. 

The    Campanile    at    Canterbury    Cathedral   fell   down 
through  an  earthquake  1382. 
Campanology— The  art  of  ringing  bells. 

Canal — An  artificial  water  way  for  vessels  or  for  irrigation. 

The  Egyptians  made  a  canal  for  their  ships  to  pass  from 
the  Red  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean  about  2000  B.C. 

Beverley  Beck  is  said  to  be  the  first  British  Canal. 

Candela— A  candle  of  wax  or  tallow  as  used  in  Ancient  Rome. 

Candlestick — How   long  before   Moses   made   the    seven   branched 

golden  candlestick  for  the  temple,  holders  for  candles  had 

been  in  use,  is  not  known. 

Canon — A  church  dignitary. 

Eor  a  dozen  other  meanings  see  dictionaries. 

Canonical  Hours — Recognized  in  the  sixth  century  and  taken  from 

Ps.  119— v.  164. 

Matins  (or  Lauds)-Prime-Terce-Sext-Nones-Evensong- 

Compline. 
Canonization— The  act  of  declaring  a  man  a  saint. 
Canopy — A  cover  or  crown  to  a  throne,  bed,  altar,  tribunal,  pulpit, 

chair  &c. 
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Cant— A  term  used  for  a  bay  window  with  octagonal  corners. 

Cantilever — A  support  for  carrying  projections  such  as  eaves, 
mouldings,  windows,  balconies,  etc. 

A  bracket  built  into  a  wall  at  one  end,  relying  upon  the 
principle  of  leverage  for  its  stability. 

Capital — The  head  of  a  column  or  pilaster. 

Caracole— Caracol— A  winding  staircase. 

Carcase — (Carcass) — The  naked  walls  and  rough  timber  work  of  a 
building  before  the  floors  are  laid  or  any  finishings  are  done. 

Cardinal — An  ecclesiastical  prince  in  the  K.C.  Church. 

Carrel — An  oratory  or  small  chapel  screened  off  from  the  main  building. 

Carthafi^e — The  Roirran  Senator  Cato  frequently  finished  his  orations 
with  the  words  "  Carthage  must  be  destroyed."  Rome 
crushed  her  rival  146  h.c.  A  city  of  humming  industry, 
three  times  as  large  as  Rome,  and  enclosed  in  massive  walls. 
After  lying  a  heap  of  ruins  for  1,000  years,  marble  columns 
that  adorned  a  heathen  teinple.  were  sent  from  Carthage  to 
Canterbury,  and  now  grace  the  East  end  of  Trinity  Chapel. 

Carthusian — An  order  of  monks  from  Chartreuse. 

Cartouch — (Cartouche) — The  Egyptian  oval  usually  bearing  a  royal 
name  in  hieroglyphics,     A  modillion. 

An  ornament  representing  a  scroll  of  paper. 

Caul — From  newly  born  calves,  was  used  by  the  Norsemen  for  the 
covering  of  windows.     "  Wind  eyes." 

Caulicoli — The  eight  stalks  which  support  the  volutes  of  a  Corinthian 
capital. 

Carving; — This  has  been  done  in  all  ages  and  on  many  materials. 

Stone  carvings  done  by  the  Sumerians  date  from 
3000  B.C.  The  oldest  oak  carving  in  England  is  said  to  be 
the  screen  at  Compton,  Surrey. 

Caryatides  —  Caryates  —  Caryans  —  Female  carved  figures 
supporting  an  entablature  in  place  of  columns,  as  in  the 
Erechtheion,  Athens,  (420  li.c.)  representing  women  of 
"  Caryae,"  a  Greek  town  whose  inhabitants  were  reduced  to 
slavery  through  joining  the  Persians  against  the  Greeks. 
(Marathon  490  B.C.— Salamis  480  B.C.)     See  Atlantes. 

Casement — A  window  hinged  as  a  door. 

Casque— A  helmet. 

Cassock — A  clerical  garment  worn  under  the  surplice  or  gown. 

Castellated — Adorned  with  turrets  and  battlements  like  a  castle. 
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Ca.stle — A  fortress  or  fortified  house. 

The  first  in  Europe  built  of  stone  was  at  Tiryns,  and 
dates  back  to  1500  B.C.  The  first  in  England  are  Roman 
work.  By  permission  of  King  Stephen  1100  castles  were 
built  by  the  nobles  in  England  between  1135  and  1154  but  in 
1155  many  of  these  were  destroyed  by  Henry  II. 

CataconnbS — Subterranean  galleries  and  niches  for  the  burial  of  the 
dead.  Extensive  Catacombs  were  in  use  in  Rome  in  the 
first  century  a.d. 

Cathedra — The  chair  or  seat  of  a  person  in  authority. 

Cathedral — The  principal  church  in  a  diocese. 

Catherine  Wheel — A  circular  window. 

Caulking^ — A  mode  of  fixing  the  beams  and  binders  to  the  wall-plates. 

Cavazion — Earthwork  for  foundations. 

CavettO — A  hollow  moulding  (quarter  circle). 

Ceiling — The  upper  surface  of  an  apartment. 

Cell — A  small  or  close  apartment. 

Cell  or  cella=the  part  of  the  temple  within  the  walls. 
A  religious  house. 
Cellar — A  room  or  apartment  below  ground  level,  and  usually  under 
a  building. 

Celt — A  primitive  inhabitant  of  Southern  Europe, 

Ancient  stone  and  metal  tools. 
Cemetery — A  place  where  the  dead  bodies  of  human  beings  are  buried 

Cenotaph — An  empty  tomb  erected  in  memory  or  honour  of  a  person 
buried  elsewhere.     First  used  by  the  ancient  Greeks. 

Censer — A  vase  or  pan  in  which  incense  is  burned. 

Censor — An  officer  in  ancient  Rome  who  registered  the  citizens  effects 

and  imposed  taxes. 
Census — In  ancient  Rome  an  authentic  declaration  of  names  and  places 

of  citizen's  abodes. 

Egyptian  census  sheets  dated  2000  B.C.  are  in  existence. 

Centreing — (Centerin) — The  temporary  wooden  support  to  an  arch  or 
other  building  works  during  construction. 

Centigrade — The  division  into  grades  by  hundredth  parts. 

Ceramics — A    Greek    term    for    potter's    clay.      Belonging    to    the 

fictile  arts. 
Ceres — The  Inventor  or  Goddess  of  corn. 
Cerograph— A  writing  or  engraving  on  wax. 
Cess-pool— A  cavity  in  the  earth  to  take  drainage. 
Cestus— The  Greek  and  Roman  Venus  marriage  girdle.     Boxing  gloves 

loaded  with  metal. 
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Chain — An  instrument  used  in  surveying  for  measuring  land. 

It  usually  contains  100  iron  links,  with  a  brass  plate 
attached  to  everv  tenth  link.  It  is  the  length  of  a  cricket 
pitch  (4  rods,  or  22  yards,  or  66ft.) 

Chalet — A  hut  or  shelter  for  cattle  or  drovers  on  the  Swiss  mountains. 

Chalice — The  communion  cup. 

The  silver  chalice  found  in  1910  in  Antioch  is  said  to  be 
the  work  of  the  latter  part  of  the  first  century,  and  to  contain 
contemporary  portraits  of  Christ  and  of  several  of  the 
Apostles  and  Evangelists. 

Chalk — Although  looked  upon  as  a  soft  and  friable  limestone,  it  has  been 
used  for  many  centuries  for  walls  and  when  protected  from 
the  weather  by  a  facing  of  Hint,  is  practically  everlasting. 
S.  George's  church  tower  Canterbury,  is  of  this  description 
also  parts  of  the  City  Wall.  Chalk  was  largely  used  for 
cellar  walls  and  for  vaulted  ceilings. 

Chambers — A  room — office  or  private  apartment. 

Chamberlain — Originally  the  Keeper  of  the  treasure-chamber. 
In  Municipal  Corporations  it  denotes  "Treasurer." 

Chamfer — A  slope,  gutter,  or  bevel  worked  in  wood,  stone  or 
other  material. 

Champain — A  mark  of  dishonour  in  a  coat  of  arms  for  killing  a 
prisoner  of  war. 

Chancel-  The  East  end  of  a  church  where  the  altar  is  placed. 

Chancel-screen — The  screen  or  railing  separating  the  chancel  from 
the  body  of  the  church.  The  Chancel-Arch  is  often  a  feature 
at  the  East  end  of  the  nave. 

Chan£^e-rinfi;in£^— An  English  invention  17th  century. 

Cambridge  claims  to  have  formed  the  first  Guild  lor 
bell  ringing  in  1637,  but  Saffron  Walden  appears  to  have  had 
a  ringing  Guild  in  1623.     The  first  publication  on  bell  ringing 
was  by  Fabian  Stedman  in  1688. 
(The  Times  May  I5th  1923.) 
Chantry — An  endowed  chapel  for  daily  mass  for  the  departed. 
Chapel — Originally  a  private  oratory. 

A  "  Chapel  of  ease"  is  usually  an  additional  building  for 
use  by  an  increasing  population. 

Chaplet — A  small  bead-shaped  moulding.     (See  tiara.) 

Chapter — The  Clergy  of  a  Cathedral.  Chapter  house  is  the  term  used 
for  the  hall  or  chamber  in  which  the  Canons  conduct  their 
ecclesiastical  affairs. 

Chapter  House — A  meeting  apartment  for  the  Dean  and  Canons  of 
a  Cathedral  or  Collegiate  Church  in  which  they  transact 
business.     Usually  situated  on  the  Eastern  side  of  the  cloisters 
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Charnel-house — A  repository  for  bones  under  or  near  a  church. 
Charter — A  written  instrument  granting  rights,  powers  and  privileges. 

Chase     mortise — A    manner    of    securing    supports    into    timbers 

previously  fixed. 
Chasuble — The  outer  vestment  of  the  priest  worn  in  saying  mass.     It 

shows  a  large  gilt  or  embroidered  cross  on  the  back. 

Cheap — A  market — as  "  East  Cheap  "  and  "  Cheapside  "  in  London — or 
Wincheap  in  Canterbury,  (the  wine  market)  a  Saxon  term. 

Checker — To  form  into  squares  as  on  a  chess  board. 

Chert — An  impure  variety  of  flint. 

Cherub — A  figure  of  various  composition,  as  an  angel,  a  child,  or  a 
man  ;  sometimes  an  ox,  lion,  eagle,  etc. 

Chevaux-de-f  rize — A  spiked  revolving  defence  or  protection. 

Chevet — The  termination  of  a  church  behind  the  high  altar  when  of  a 
semi-circular  or  polygonal  form. 

Chevron — In  the  shape  of  a  pair  of  pitched  rafters. 

The  zig-zag  ornament  of  Saxon  and  Norman  times. 

Chiliad— (Greek)— A  period  of  1,000  years.     The  Millenium. 

Chime — Bells  which  chime  or  ring  in  harmoiw.  Invented  at  Aloest, 
1487. 

Chimney — A  flue  formed  to  convey  smoke  from  a  fire.  First  used  in 
stone  castles  about  1100  and  in  private  dwellings  when  bricks 
were  made  after  1475. 

Flues  found  in  Pompeii  and  other  Roman  cities. 

Chimney  corner— The  space  between  the  supporting  walls  of  the 
earliest  brick  built  chimneys  and  usually  provided  with  seats. 
Probably  none  built  before  1500. 

Choir — That  part  of  a  church  appropriated  for  the  singers. 

The  earliest  beginning  of  a  choir  appears  in  the  ruins  of 
S.  Pancras'  Church  in  Canterbury  taking  the  form  of  an 
elongated  apse.  This  pagan  church  of  Ethelbert's  was 
altered  and  re-consecrated  by  S.  Augustine,  597  a.d. 

The  stupendous  extension  of  the  choir  since  Saxon  days 
may  be  seen  in  the  cathedral  of  the  same  city. 

ChoragiC  monuments— Erected  in  ancient  Greece  in  honour  of 
those  who  gained  a  prize  as  "  choragus  "  or  leader  of  the  play 
and  choruses. 

The  most  perfect  and  exquisite  specimen  is  still  standing 
in  Athens,  in  memory  of  Lysicrates,  known  as  the  Lantern  of 
Demosthenes,  and  built  in  335  B.C.     See  plate  2,  fig.  6. 

Choragus — A  Greek  term  to  denote  one  who  superintends  a  musical 
entertainment. 
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ChOUfi^h — (Cornish) — A  black  bird  of  the  crow  family  having  a  red  bill 
and  red  legs  (Canterbury  City  Arms). 

ChriSina.tory — A  vessel  to  hold  the  oil  for  chrism.  (A  triplet  is  shown 
in  S.  Martin's,  Canterbury). 

Christia.nity — Our  most  ancient  historian  Gildas  is  probably  not  far 
wrong  in  saying  Christianity  was  introduced  into  Britain 
about  the  time  of  the  revolt  of  Boadicea  in  a.d.  60. 

S.  Martin's  Church  at  Canterbury  is  said  to  have  been 
built  by  and  for  the  Roman  soldiers  (christians)  a.d.  181. 
This,  the  oldest  church  in  the  country,  is  still  in  use. 
Constantine  in  a.d.  312  became  a  christian. 

Roman  altars  and  inscriptions  all  point  to  Pagan  worship 
and  nothing  yet  discovered  refers  to  Christianity. 

The  Saxons  were  idolaters  when  Augustine  with  forty 
monks  from  Rome  arrived  in  Canterbury  a.d.  597. 
Christianity  Legends— Who  first  preached  the  gospel  in  Britain 
is  unknown.  The  honour  is  claimed  for  S.John,  S.James  the 
Great,  S.  James  the  Less,  Simon  Zelotes,  S.  Peter,  Joseph  of 
Arimathea.  Aristobulus,  S.  Paul,  and  many  others.  S.  Paul's 
fellow  labourer  Clemens  Romanus,  claims  that  S.  Paul 
preached  "to  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  west." 

Many  Britons  of  high  rank  were  captives  in  Rome  for 
several  years,  and  may  have  returned  to  Britain  as  christians. 
Pudens,  a  Roman  noble,  who  married  Claudia,  a  British 
Princess,  referred  to  by  S.  Paul  may  have  brought  the  faith 
to  Britain,  or  it  may  have  been  Bran,  the  British  Prince,  who 
during  his  seven  years  captivity  in  Rome  a.d.  51 — 58  was 
converted  by  S.  Paul,  and  returned  to  his  native  land  a  zealous 
and  successful  propagator  of  Christianity. 

Ohronology — An  arrangement  showing  the  dates  or  periods  when 
events  took  place. 

Church — A  building  consecrated  for  worship,  etc.,  etc. 
Church-Ale — A  wake  or  feast  commemoratory  of  the  dedication  of  a 

church. 
Church-rate — A  rate  raised  in  a  parish  for  church   renovation  or 

re-building. 
Church-warden — A  guardian  of  the  church  and  a  representative  of 

the  parish. 
Church-yard — Many  ancient  church-yards    were    originally  Saxon 

meeting  places. 

Some  crosses  now  in  church-yards  are  older  than  the 

church. 

Burials  in  church-yards  were  first  allowed  in  the  eighth 

century. 

In  1267  an  edict  was  issued  that  all  church-yards  should 

be    carefully   enclosed,    so    that    no    animals    could    graze 

therein.     Walls    and    fences    to    be    continually    renewed. 

See  Vault — Founder's  Tomb. 
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Ciborium— An  insulated  arched  vault  on  four  columns.  The  coffer 
containing  the  Host  (r.c.)  The  tomb  of  a  martyr  used  as  an 
altar.  An  insulated  tabernacle.  A  large  drinking  cup. 
The  Egyptian  bean. 

Cincture-«See  amulet. 

Cinerary— Pertaining  to  ashes.    (See  urn.) 

Cinque-foil — Having  five  cusps  or  points. 

Circus — An  oval  edifice  for  games,  shows,  and  combats. 

Cist — (cyst) — Baskets  used  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries. 
A  Celtic  tomb  formed  of  stones. 

Cistercian — A  reformed  Benedictine  monk. 

Cistern — An  artificial  or  natural  reservoir. 

City — A  large  town.     In  Britain  usually  the  seat  of  a  Bishop. 

Canterbury  Cathedral  597  a.d.  =  The  first  English 
Cathedral  in  the  oldest  English  City  (Ave  Mater  Angliae) 
900  B.C. 

Civic  Crown — Made  of  oak  leaves  and  acorns,  presented  to  Roman 
soldiers  for  preserving  life;. 

Ciair-COle — A  first  coat,  previous  to  painting  or  distempering. 

Clamp — A  device  for  binding  and  holding. 

Classic — Primarily  a  Greek  or  Roman  author  of  the  first  order. 

Classic  Architecture — The  styles  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome, 
which  after  the  middle  ages  gave  rise  to  the  Renaissance 
movement. 

The  "classic  revival  "  was  the  direct  copying  of  ancient 
Greek  and  Roman  models. 

Clear  storey — (clerestory) — The  row  of  windov^^s  in  a  church  or 
Cathedral  above  the  triforium. 

Canterbury — Norman  Transition  1180. 

Earliest  known=Temple  of  the  Sphinx,  2,900  B.C. 

Cloaca-Maxima — The  great  sewer  of  early  Rome,  covered  with  a 
triple  semi-circular  stone  arch,  built  about  600  B.C.  (still  in  use). 

Clock — Sundials  in  many  forms  have  been  in  use  for  thousands  of  years. 

The  oldest  clock  in  the  world  is  Egyptian,  is  3,400  years 
old,  made  of  wood  to  record  the  hours  from  6  to  noon  by 
shadow,  and  then  by  reversing,  the  shadow  showed  the  hours 
from  noon  to  evening.     It  is  in  Berlin. 

The  first  wheel  clock  of  the  modern  type  seen  in  England 
was  fixed  in  the  Cathedral  at  Canterbury  in  1292  and  cost 

;630. 
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Cloister — In  monasteries,  the  principal  part  where  the  inmates  meet 
for,conversation,  etc. 

An  arcade  or  collonade  round  an  open  court.  An 
Ambulatory. 

Canterbury  Cloisters  is  pronounced  to  be  the  finest  in 
England  (about  1400)  which  followed  one  built  there  about 
1160.     See  Boss. 

Cloister-g^arth — ^The  Court  inclosed  by  a  cloister  and  used  as  a 
garden  or  a  cemetery. 

Close — The  grounds  or  precincts  of  an  abbey  or  cathedral. 

Clunch — A  fine  grained  limestone  similar  to  chalk,  which  was  used 
largely  for  window  tracery.  Its  texture  indicates  it  to  be 
nature's  mixture  of  chalk  and  loam,  broken  down,  levigated 
and  re-consolidated. 

Clustered  column — A  pier  which  consists  of  several  columns  or 
shafts  clustered  together.     (Early  English). 

Cobble-stone — stones  roughly  rounded  by  the  attrition  of  water. 

Cock-loft— The  top  loft.    A  lumber  room. 

Coif — A  kind  of  head  dress — a  caul. 

Coffer — The  sinkings  in  a  Corinthian  Cornice.  A  deep  panel  in  a  ceiling, 
A  treasure  chest. 

Coffin — A  chest  to  enclose  a  dead  body  for  burial,  usually  made  of  wood. 

In  early  times  bodies  were  placed  in  two  large  burnt 
crocks  placed  together. 

Stone — lead — zinc — wicker  and  other  materials  have 
been  used  for  the  purpose. 

Cofi^nizance — A  retainer's  badge. 

A  leopard's  head  with  protruding  tongue  is  carved  on  a 
stone  about  seven  feet  above  the  pavement  at  the  angle  of 
Chaucer's  Inn  "The  Chequers  of  the  Hope"  in  Canterbury, 
which  is  called  the  "  Cognizance  "  of  the  Black  Prince. 

Coins — Stainped  metal  used  as  money.  Coins  were  in  use  900  B.C. 
Solon  said  about  600  B.C.  "  Money  makes  the  man," 
There  was  a  gold  coinage  in  Kent  100  years  prior  to  the 
Roman  invasion,  and  as  there  were  several  mints  in 
Canterbury  in  Plantagenet  times,  it  is  probable  the  earliest 
coins  were  made  in  this  "  Mother  City  of  England.  See 
Danegelt. 

Coliseum— Colosseum— The  largest  amphitheatre  in  the  world 
built  in  Rome  by  Vespasian  and  Titus  a.d.  80  for  100,000 
spectators.  It  covers  five  acres.  Many  of  the  gla(^ators  were 
British. 

Collar — A  horizontal  roof  timber  connecting  a  pair  of  rafters. 
A  Knight's  badge. 
S.S.  Collar. 
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Collegiate  church — Churches  havinj^  colleges  attached,  as  at 
Wingham,  six  miles  from  Canterbury. 

Colonnade — A  range  of  columns. 

When  placed  on  a  curve  or  circle,  or  when  surrounding 
a  building=Peristyle.  When  placed  in  double  rows= 
Polystyle. 

Colossus — A  gigantic  statue,  as  the  Colossi  of  Memmon  at  Luxor, 
Egypt.  The  Colossus  of  Rhodes  was  the  most  fabled  in 
history  and  one  of  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  Old  World. 

Col unnbariunri= Latin  for  dove-cot. 

A  building  connected  with  a  crematorium  for  the  reception 
in  "pigeon  holes"  of  the  urns  containing  ashes  of  the  Romans^ 

Column — A  pillar  to  support  or  adorn  a  building.  A  shaft  bearing  a 
capital  and  standing  erect  on  a  base.  Square  columns  in  the 
temple  of  the  Sphinx  2900  B.C.  Round  columns  and  lotus 
bud  and  leaf,  Capitals  2800  B.C.  The  largest  columns  are  in 
the  temple  at  Karnak  69  feet  in  height  and  it  is  said  that  one 
hundred  men  could  stand  together  on  one  of  the  caps. 

Composite — The  Ionic  order  grafted  on  the  Corinthian.  The  last  of 
the  five  orders  used  in  Roman  Architecture. 

Concrete — A  mass  of  stone  chippings,  shingle  or  hard  material 
cemented  together. 

Conduit — A  reservoir  or  passage  for  water. 

Cone — A  solid  figure  having  a  circular  base,  and  sides  rising  symetrically 
to  a  central  apex. 

The  brick  cone  carrying  the  cross  and  lantern  of 
S.  Paul's  Cathedral,  between  the  two  domes,  was  built 
1678—1698. 

The  brick  cone  windmill  at  Querns,  Canterbury,  was 
built  1817. 

Confessional — The  seat  used  by  r.c.  priests  when  hearing  confessions 
A  Confessio  chamber  was  built  in  the  Saxon  Cathedral 
in  Canterbury  598  a.d. 

Confucianism— The  doctrines  taught  in  China  by  Confucius. 

Conge — A  quarter  circle  or  cavetto  moulding  on  columns. 

Consecration  Cross— This  is  commonly  seen  over* the  south 
entrance  to  a  church  and  sometimes  inside.  When  Bishop 
Oswald  inaugurated  the  work  at  Ramsey  in  974  "a  cross  was 
cut  in  the  stone." 

Console — A  bracket  or  truss,  often  in  the  form  of  a  letter  S.    A  support. 

Contour — The  line  that  bounds,  defines,  or  tenninates  a  figure. 
Used  in  surveying  for  altitudes  and  levels. 

Convent — An  Abbey,  Monastery,  Nunnery  or  house  for  Monks  and  Nuns. 
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Cope — A  cover  for  the  head.     A  sacerdotal  cloak.     A  roof — an  arch. 

Coping— The  top  or  cover  of  a  wall. 

Copy-hold — A  tenure  by  copy  of  court  roll. 

Coracle — A  wicker  boat  used  by  ancient  Britons,  and  earlier  by 
Egyptians. 

Corbel — A  projection  built  into  a  wall  for  supporting  a  weight  above. 

A  "corbel  cap"  is  an  unusual  form  but  was  used  by  the 
Sa.\ons  at  Glentworth.  As  its  name  implies,  it  would  consist 
of  a  projection  on  one  or  more  sides  of  the  cap  for  the 
springer  of  an  arch,  or  to  carry  a  timber. 

Corbel-table — A  row  of  corbels  to  carry  a  cornice,  roof,  or  other 
superincumbent  weight.  An  excellent  Norman  example  is 
to  be  seen  at  Barfreston  near  Canterbury. 

Corbie-steps— Steps  formed  in  Tudor  and  P'lemish  Gables.  See  Step 
(iables. 

Core — The  interior  part  of  anything,  as  of  a  hollow  column. 

The  interior  mould  to  form  a  hollow  in  metal  casting. 

Corinthian — The  most  delicate  of  the  orders  used  by  Greece  and  Rome, 
decorated  by  the  acanthus  leaf. 

Corner-stone — A  quoin,  or  foundation  stone. 

Cornice— The  top  projection  of  an  entablature.     A  capping  moulding. 

Cornucopia — The  horn  of  plenty.  Fruits  and  flowers  proceeding 
from  a  horn. 

Corona — The  square  projection  (^f  the  upper  part  of  a  cornice.  Its 
under  portion  or  soffit  is  usually  designed  to  form  a  drip,  and 
so  prevent  rain  from  running  down  the  wall.      See  Larmier. 

Coronation  Stone — One  of  England's  treasures  is  the  famous  stgne 
under  the  Coronation  Chair  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

It  was  brought  from  Scone  by  Edward  I,  after  having 
been  used  for  the  crowning  of  the  Kings  of  Scotland  since 
.A.D.  800. 

Legend  makes  it  Jacob's  pillow. 

Corridors — Communicating  passages.  These  came  into  use  in  England 
about  the  15th  century  in  place  of  the  former  system  of 
communicating  doors  between  rooms. 

Cortile — (Italian)— An  internal  area  surrounded  by  an  arcade. 

Cot — Cottage — A  Saxon  term  for  a  small  dwelling  or  hut. 

Cotton — It  is  recorded  that  Sennacherib  planted  cotton  from  India,  and 
they  clipped  wool  and  carded  it  for  garments,  700  B.C. 

Course — A  line  of  stones  or  bricks  in  a  wall. 
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Courtyard — An  open  space  partially  or  wholly  surrounded  by  buildings 

Cove — Any  kind  of  concave  moulding.  The  concavity  of  a  vault.  The 
sloping  ceilings  on  the  under  side  of  roof  rafters. 

Coving — Upper  floors  of  houses  projecting  over  the  lower  storey  as  in 
Tudor  times.  The  sides  of  a  fire  place.  The  sloping  ceiling — 
as  in  a  roof. 

Cowl— A  monk's  hood  or  habit.     A  cure  for  smokey  chimneys. 

CracovifCS — Long-toed  boots  introduced  from  Cracow  in  1384. 

Cradle — A  Saxon  word  with  various  meanings. 

A  machine  used  in  the  construction  of  culverts,  groins, 
aud  vaults.     A  hanging  scaffold. 

Cramp — A  device  for  holding  and  securing  together  walls,  joinery, 
ironwork,  and  many  parts  of  a  building. 

Crane — A  machine  for  raising  and  placing  great  weights. 

Crannog: — A  fortified  lake  dwelling  used  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  by  the 
ancienl  celts. 

Credence  Table — A  small  table  near  the  altar  to  receive  the  elements 
before  consecration. 

Sometimes  a  stone  or  wood  shelf  in  the  same  niche  with 
the  piscina. 

Creed — ^That  which  is  believed. 

A  summary  of  the  articles  of  christian  faith. 

Cremation— The  burning  of  the  dead. 

In  consequence  of  a  law  made  by  Woden,  the  northern 
nations  burned  their  dead. 

The  Saxons,  Gauls,  Danes,  and  Britons  followed  this 
custom  and  buried  the  ashes  in  urns  and  sometimes  without 
urns.     It  was  usual  to  bury  implements,  etc.,  with  the  urns. 

The  practise  was  less  in  favour  after  Christianity  taught 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection. 

Cremation  was  legalized  in  England  in  1884. 

Crenel  late— Fortified  battlements. 

Crescent— A  range  of  buildings  placed  in  the  form  of  a  half  moon. 

Cresset — A  light  or  lire  as  torch  or  signal  on  a  pole,  or  beacon,  or  tower. 

Crest— A  helmet.  The  ornament  on  a  helmet.  Carved  work  on  the 
top  of  a  building. 

Crocket — Bent  foliage  carved  at  angles  of  spires,  pinnacles,  etc. 

Cromlech=Celtic  for  "stone  circle." — A  circle  of  stones  enclosing 
barrows  or  dolmens.     See  Stonehenge — Avebury. 
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Cross— The  symbol  of  the  christian  religion. 

The  Assyrians  wore  it  as  a  personal  ornament. 

It  was  in  use  by  the  Druids. 

The  earliest  christian  relics  in  Britian  are  sepulchral 
stones  assijjned  to  the  fifth  century,  and  bearing  a  cross  on 
the  top.  A  leaden  cross  found  at  S.  Augustine's,  Canterbury, 
in  1924  records  the  death  of  Wulfmaeg,  1063. 

Crossbones — A  symbol  of  death.  A  common  device  on  the  tombstones 
of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries. 

Crossbovif — A  bow  fixed  across  a  stock  and  worked  by  a  trigger. 

Crossette — Upper  projections  in  arch-stones  and  voussoirs. 

Cross-garnet — Long  strap  hinges  of  T  shape. 

Crozier — The  pastoral  staff  of  a  bishop. 

Crucifix— A  representation  of  the  Saviour  on  the  Cross. 

Crucif  ornri  Churches — Built  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  In  Western 
Europe  the  form  is  usually  that  of  the  Latin  Cross  i.e.  the 
nave  long  and  the  choir  and  transepts  chort.  In  Eastern 
Europe  the  Greek  form  is  generally  found  i.e.  the  four  arms 
of  equal  length. 

Crusade — A  military  expedition  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land 
from  Turkish  rule.  The  first  Crusade  from  England  1096. 
(See  Knights.) 

Crypt— The  hidden  part  of  a  church  or  other  building,  usually  below 
ground  level.  Probably  the  first  in  England  was  under  the 
Canterbury  Cathedral  built  by  Augustine  598  a.d.  Ripon 
and  Hexam  have  Saxon  crypts  671  a.u.  The  Canterbury 
crypt  is  the  largest  and  is  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful 
in  England. 

Cubicle — Cubiculum — According  to  Pliny  a  room  furnished  with  a 
sofa  or  bed. 

Cubit — A  measure  of  length.     Roman  17^  inches.  Scriptural  22  inches. 

British  18  inches. 
Cuilet — Broken  glass — usually  intended  for  re-melting. 
Culvert — An  arched  drain  or  passage. 

Cuneiform — In  the  shape  of  a  wedge.  Arrow-headed  letter.  The 
Sumerians  wrote  on  clay  tablets  2800  bc.  They  had  no 
alphabet,  but  used  350  separate  signs  representing  syllables 
or  words.     (See  Pen.)  • 

Cupola — A  Spherical  vault,  a  dome. 

Curb — Framework  to  cover  a  well.     The  edge  of  a  paved  way. 

Curb-roof— A  roof  with  rounding  top,  or  of  four  slopes,  or  '"  Mansard" 

shape. 
Curfew — "  Cover-fire."     An  order  by  William  the  Conqueror  to  put  out 

lights  at  8  p.m. 
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Curule — The  Roman  folding  stool  used  in  chariots. 

Curvilinear — Consisting  of  curved  lines.     In  Gothic  Architecture  this 
style  of  tracery  was  in  favour  from  1320  to  1380. 

Cushion   Capita.! — The  upper    member    of    the   Norman  column, 
usually  XII  century. 

Cusp — A  spear  head  shape  or  pointed  projection  common  in  Gothic 
tracery. 

Cyma — The  moulding  of  a  cornice  in  two  reversed  curves — the  O.G. 
resembling  a  wave. 

Cynnatiunn — The  top  moulded  member  of  a  cornice. 

Cy rtostyie — An  external  semi-circular  portico,  as  at  S.  Paul's  Cathedral 
N.  and  S.  entrances. 
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Dado — The  portion  of  a  pedestal  between  the  capital  and  the  base.  The 
die  or  square  part  of  a  pedestal.  The  lower  part  of  a  wall 
between  the  base  and  surbase. 

Da.iS — A  raised  floor  or  platform  in  medieval  and  other  halls  for  the  chief 
seat  or  table. 

Dam — An  earthwork  or  construction  of  any  material  to  enclose  or 
control  water. 

Damascus  steel — A  variety  of  steel  worked  in  the  Levant,  prized 
lor  its  cutting  qualities  and  often  highly  decorated. 

Damp-course  —A  layer  of  material  impervious  to  water,  built  in  w^alls 
a  few  inches  above  ground  level  to  check  rising  damp.  In 
use  about  1870  onward. 

Damper — A  slide  of  iron  built  in  a  flue  to  control  draught. 

Dancette — The  Norman  chevron  or  zigzag. 

Danegelt — An  ancient  annual  tax  raised  m  England  for  mamtainii^g 

forces  to  oppose  the  Danes. 

A  find  of  160  Anglo  Saxon  coins  in  1923  in  Norway, 

included  many  paid  by  Aethelred  the  "  Unready  "  showing 

the  Canterbury  mint  mark.    These  are  now  in  Stavanger 

museum. 
Dashins^ — Sand-pebbles,   etc.,  dashed  on   soft   plastering,  also  called 

"  Rough-cast "  or  "  Pebble-dashing  " 

Datum  Line — A  fixed  line  from  which  other  measurements  are  made. 

The  horizontal  or  base  line  in  planning. 

B.M.=Bench  mark — their  values  are  recorded  and  the 
figures  represent  mean  tide  at  Liverpool,  or  sea  level,  or — 
"  Ordnance  Datum  "  see  Ord.  Survey. 

Deadlight — A  window  or  skylight  that  is  not  made  to  open. 

Debased — Lower  in  value  than  the  original. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  XVI  Century  the  elements  of 
Gothic  architecture  became  so  degraded  that  the  work 
appeared  to  lose  both  art  and  beauty,  hence  "  Debased 
Gothic." 

Decagon — A  figure  with  ten  sides  and  ten  angles. 
Decalogue — The  ten  Commandments. 
Decanal — Pertaining  to  a  Deanery. 
Decastyle — A  portico  consisting  of  ten  columns. 

Decorated — in  Gothic  Architecture  the  style  prevailing  from  about 
1250  to  1350. 

The  window  in  S.  Anselm's  Chapel  in  Canterbury 
Cathedral  was  inserted  in  1336. 
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Degrees — The  Suinerians  who  were  advanced  in  civilization  3,500  B.C. 

divided  the  earth,  or  any  circle  into  360  degrees,  each  of  which 

was  sub-divided  into  60  knots,  each  knot  has  10  cables,  and 

each  cable  600  feet. 

They  based  their  numerals  not  on  tens,  nor  scores,  but 

"  sixtys  " — hence  we  get  60  seconds,  60  minutes,  and  other 

uses  of  60. 
Demesne— Lands  belonging  to  a  lord  of  the  manor  and  contiguous  to 

the  manor  house. 
Democracy — A  Greek  word  meaning  "the  rule  of  the  people"  which 

the  Greeks  were  the  first  to  establish. 
Dentil— A  cornice  ornament  bearing  some  resemblance  to  teeth.     Used 

particularly  in  the  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Composite  Orders. 
Depressed  Arch— Arches  with  flattened  outline  as  found  in  the  I5th 

century  and  Tudor  gothic  periods. 

A  "  drop  "  arch  or  one  of  lower  pitch  than  an  equilateral. 
Dexter— The  right  side  of  a  shield— in  Heraldry.     "  Sinister  "  indicates 

the  left  side. 
Diadem— A  badge  of  royalty  or  crown.     See  Tiara. 
Diagonal  Ribs — The  earliest  Diagonal  ribbed  vaulting  can  probably 

be  seen  in  the  treasury  at  Canterbury.     It  is  late  Norman 

about  1160. 
Dial — An  ancient  instrument  for  time  measuring.     It  is  mentioned  in 

scripture  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz  A.M.  3262. 

"  Hour  "  as  a  word  is  first  mentioned  in  Tobit. 

The  gnomon  is  usually  fixed  to  correspond  with  the  axis 

of  the  earth,  but  has  been  used  both  horizontally  and  vertically. 

See  Mass  Dial  and  Sundial. 
Diaper — Carved  work  sunk  in  stone  w^alling. 

Panels  of  flowers  in  low  relief  usually  close  together  and 

set  diagonally  as  a  diamond. 

Introduced  into  England  in  Early  English  times.     Much 

of  it  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Diastyle — A  term  used  to  denote  a  space  of  three  diameters  between 

two  columns. 
Die — A  square  block  of  stone  in  a  pedestal  between  the  base  and  the  cap. 
Dieu  et  mon  droit— "God  and  my  right "=the  motto  of  the  royal 

arms  of  England.     First  assumed  by  Richard  I. 
Diocese — A  Roman  division  of  twelve  provinces  ruled  by  "  Vicars  " 

300  A.D 
Dipteral— The  term  used  to  describe  a  Temple  which  has  a  double 

row  of  columns  on  its  sides  or  flanks. 
Discharging^  Arch — A  relieving  arch,  sometimes  over  a  lintol,  to 

take  pressure. 
Distemper — Colours  without  oil,  mixed  with  size,  or  other  unctuous 

substance. 

All  pictures,  including  Raphael's  cartoons,  before  1410  a. d. 

were  painted  with  distemper. 
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Dog-gate — A  gate  at  the  bottom  or  top  of  a  staircase  to  prevent  dogs 
from  straying  into  the  upper  rooms  of  the  houses  of  the 
middle  ages.     See  plate  6,  Hatfield  House  stairs 
Dogs — Wrought   iron  rests  for  wood  burning  on  a  hearth.     Tall  and 
elaborate  dogs  were  termed  "andirons,"  smaller  and  lower 
dogs    were    known    as    "creepers."     In    use    long    before 
chimneys,  and  still  in  demand. 
Dogs — Wrought  iron  rods  with  both  ends  turned  at  right  angles  and 
pointed  for  holding  timber  work.     Often  flat  iron  bars  turned, 
and  spiked  to  timbers  or  secured  by  screwed  bolts  and  nuts. 
See  House  Dog. 
Dog-tooth — The  very  distinctive  carved  ornament  of  the  Early  English 
style,  something  like  four  almonds  arranged  with  points  all 
together.     XI  century. 
Dolmen— Ccltic=Table  stone— A  stone  table. 

One  huge  stone  resting  on  two  or  more  upright  stones. 
The  work  of  the  Druids  (?) 

Probably  pre-historic  (Stone  Age). 

"  Kits   Coty   House "   (Kent)   is   an   excellent   example. 
Sec  Stonehenge. 
Dome — A   hemispherical  cover  or  ceiling  of  a  circular  or  polygonal 

building.     A  cupola. 
Domestic  buildings — Very  little  remains  of  any  dwellings  erected 
before  the  fifteenth  century.     Prior  to  this,  housing  was  very 
crude  and  mostly  wood   and  thatch.    Tudor   houses  were 
chiefly  of  oak  timbers  and  were  often  roofed  with  tile.     After 
the  great  fire  of  London  (1666)  brick  dwellings  came  into  use. 
Probably  the  oldest  existing  dwelling  in  England  is  the 
Jews'  stone  house  at  Lincoln,  and  remains  of  the  stone  house 
of  Jacob  the  Jew  may  yet  be  seen  in  the  High  Street  of 
Canterbury  and  may  date  back  to  1100.     The  same  as  the 
Lincoln  example. 
Don  Jon  or  Donjon— The  chief  tower  of  a  castle. 

Tiic  "  Dane  John "  of  Canterbury  has  a  lofty  mound 
which  in  very  early  limes  was  thrown  up  for  military  purposes, 
and  adjoins  the  confines  of  the  present  Norman  Castle. 
Doorways — As  a  general  rule  these  were  made  rectangular,  but  in  the 
temple  of  Minerva  the  Greeks  made  the  doors  (and  windows) 
smaller  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom.  The  Romans 
occasionally  did  the  same,  as  is  shown  in  the  temple  of  Vesta. 
The  same  idea  was  sometimes  followed  by  the  Saxon 
builders  in  England. 

Norman  and  Gothic  doorways  exist  in  great  numbers 
and  show  much  elaborate,  artistic,  and  painstaking  work  in 
all  the  centuries. 
Doric — Pertaining  to  the  Dorians  in  Greece. 

The  earliest  or  first  order  of  Greek  Architecture. 
The  (second)  order  between  Tuscan  and  ionic. 
The  Doric  order  was  derived  from  the  fluted  Egyptian 
columns. 
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Dormer — A  window  pierced  through  a  sloping  roof. 

Dormitory — A  sleeping   apartment.     Originally   for   the   inmates   of 

religious  houses. 
Dosel — Hangings   for  a  wall.     Tapestry  or   Carpet   embroidered  and 

enriched  with  gold,   silver,  silk,  and  other   rich   material. 

Used  for  halls,  chancels,  thrones,  etc. 
Dovetails — Wedge  shaped  tenons  used  in  joinery. 
Dowel — A   pin  of  wood,  metal,  or  hard  substance  to  secure  timber, 

masonry,  etc. 
DrSLgon  beam — A  timber  to  support  projecting  upper  storeys  or  the 

hip  rafter  in  a  roof.     Common  in  Elizabethan  dwellings. 

Dragon  tie=A  timber  to  hold  together  wall  plates  which 

meet  at  an  angle. 
Drain — A  water  course,  a  sewer. 

Probably  the  earliest   pottery  drain   pipes  were  those 

found  ill  the  palace  at  Cnossus,  these  were  thirty  inches  in 

length,  six  inches  in  diameter  and  tapering  to  the  smaller  end 

so  that  each  pipe  entered  the  next  as  in  a  socket.     See  Cloaca. 
Dravifbridg^e— A  moveable  bridge. 

At  the  Westgate  of  Canterbury,  built  1378,  the  holes 

through  which  the  chains  passed  may  yet  be  seen,  and  the 

recess  in  the  wall  gives  the  size  and  shape  of  the  bridge. 
Drill— A  tool  for  boring. 
Drip — The  eaves  of  a  roof. 

The  edge  of  a  projection  or  cornice  formed  to  throw  off 

the  rain. 

Sometimes    called   "  dripstone,"   "  label,"   or   "  weather 

moulding." 
Drop — Mutules  of  the  Doric  order. 

Pendant  ornaments  used  in  buildings, 
Druid — A  priest  in  Celtic  times  in  Gaul,  Germany,  and  Britain, 

They    probably  used  the   ancient   stone   circles   as  "at 

Stonehenge,  Avebury,  etc.,  but  were  not  the  builders.      See 

Avebury. 
Dry  rot — The  decay  of  timber  into  powder. 
Dung^eon — A  prison,  usually  a  cell  below  ground.     The  Keep  of  a 

Norman  Castle. 
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Early  English — Gothic  Architecture  next  following  the  Norman  style, 
also  called  "  Lancet "  from  the  pointed  arches,  generally  in 
use  from  the  end  of  XII  century  to  end  of  XIII  century, 
Salisbury  Cathedral  (1220)  is  pure  Early  English  and  is 
the  only  English  Cathedral  built  at  one  time  and  in  one  style. 
The  tower  and  spire  above  the  roof  were  added  in  the 
"  Decorated  "  period. 

Easement — A  privilege,  sometimes  a  convenience,  as  a  path  across 
private  land. 

Easter — A  Christian  Festival  in  memory  of  Christ's  Resurrection. 
(Answering  to  the  Hebrew  Passover) 
Being  the  most  ancient  and  important  moveable  feast 
Easter  governs  the  other  moveable  feasts  throughout  the  year. 

Eaves — The  over  hanging  edge  or  portion  of  a  roof  from  which  the 
rain  drips. 

Ecce  Homo—"  Behold  the  man  "         (Pilate.) 
EcclesiolOfi^ — The  science  of  church  building  and  decoration. 
Echinus — A  sea  hedgehog,  a  well  known  fossil  in  the  chalk. 

The  egg  or  chestnut  ornament  iti  the  Ionic,  Corinthian 

and  Composite  Capitals.     The  bold  ovolo  moulding  forming 

the  lower  member  of  a  Doric  capital. 

^SS  a-nci   Dart— Eg^e^  a>nd   Anchor— Eg^s  and   Tongue. 

Xaiiic-^  referring  to  the  well  known  ornament. 
(See  Echinus ) 

Eleusinian — Pertaining  to  the  sacred  rites  practised  at  the  Temple  of 
Ceres  in  Eleusis. 

Elgin  Marbles— Marble  sculptures  removed  in  1803  by  Lord  Elgin 
from  Athens  to  England.     Parliament  paid  £35000  for  them. 

Elizabethan — Pertaining  to  Queen  Elizabethan  or  her  times.     She 
died  1603  a,d. 

Embalm — To  preserve  a  dead  body  from  decay.     Practiced  in  Egypt 
4000  B.C. 

Ember — Ember    days.       Ember    weeks.       Saxon    for   Circle.       Days 
returning  at  certain  seasons. 

Embrazure — The  crenelles  or  intervals  between  the  merlons   of  a 
battlement. 

Encaustic — Work  decorated  m  colours  mixed  with  wax  and  hardened 
by  tire,  as  encaustic  tiles. 

Endowment — A  permanent  revenue. 
Engaged  Columns— Columns  partly  attached  to  walls. 
(See  Half  Column.) 
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England — Egbert  in  a.d.  828  ordered  this  island  to  be  called  England, 
and  its  people  English. 

Eng^lish  School — This  school  of  painting  was  connected  with  the 
Royal  Academy,  London,  and  was  instituted  in  1766. 

Entablature — That  part  of  an  order  which  lies  upon  the  abaci  of  the 
columns,  including  architrave,  frieze  and  cornice. 

Entasis — The  slight  swelling  of  a  shaft  or  column. 

Eolithic — The  dawn  of  the  stone  age. 

Eremite— A  hermit. 

Escutcheon — A  shield  charged  with  armorial  bearings  Ornamental 
metal  work  around  a  keyhole. 

Etching — A  method  of  engraving  on  copper,  steel,  or  stone  with  stylus 
and  chemicals. 

Eucharist — The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Euclid — The  founder  of  the  great  mathematical  school  of  Alexandria 
about  300  B.C.  and  the  compiler  of  a  system  of  geometry  still 
used  in  England,  and  throughout  the  world. 

Eulogy — A  laudatory  oration,  as  Mark  Antony's  oration.  Mural  Tablets 
of  the  I7th  and  18th  centuries  provide  many  examples. 

Eustyle — The  term  used  to  describe  a  space  of  2i  diameters  between 
columns. 

Excomnnunication— Deprivation  of  church  rights,  privileges  and 
advantages. 

Exedra — A  portico,  or  recess,  or  small  room. 

Exit— A  way  out. 

Exorcism — The  expulsion  of  evil  spirits  from  persons  or  places  by 
certain  ceremonies. 

To  dislodge  demons  from  a  desolate  region  in  Cumberland 

known  as  "  Fiend's  Fell,"    holy  men    were   sent   for   from 

Canterbury,  and  the  place  has  since  become  "  Cross  Fell." 

The  neighbouring  church  at  Alston  was  then  dedicated 

to  S.  Augustine. 

Expansion — A  characteristic  of  metal  and  other  materials  used  in 
building  which  alter  in  size  when  subject  to  heat  and  cold. 

Extrados — The  exterior  curve  of  an  arch. 
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Facade — The  front  of  a  building.  Usually  the  elevation  presented  to 
the  street. 

Faculty — Privilege — A  right  or  power  granted  to  a  person. 

Faldstool— A  folding  stool.  Formerly  used  by  a  Bishop  when 
officiating  in  any  but  his  own  Cathedral. 

Fall  "In  drainage=thc  gradient. 

Fane — A  word  used  in  poetry  for  a  temple. 

Fanli£;ht — A  window  in  form  of  an  open  fan,  but  now  used  for  any 
window  over  a  door. 

Fan  Tracery — Tracery  in  the  form  of  a  fan.     Late  perpendicular. 

The  earliest  example  is  in  a  tomb  at  Tewkesbury  dating 
about  1350.     Gloucester  cloisters  1370. 

Fan  Vaulting;  and  Fan  Pendant  Vaulting— Vaulting  of  the 
I5th  century  peculiar  to  English  Gothic,  in  its  most  beautiful 
form.  All  the  ribs  of  this  vaulting  have  the  same  curve  and 
spread  <mt  from  common  centres  in  the  form  of  a  fan, 
forming  a  ceiling  of  inverted  cones. 

Fasces — The  term  indicating  the  axe  and  bundle  of  rods  of  the  Roman 
lictors,  as  the  emblem  of  authority. 

This  Roman  emblem  (in  stone)  appears  over  the  entrance 
to  the  Canterbury  Sessions  House,  and  is  repeated  in  the 
iron  fence. 

The  name  "Fascist"  is  used  as  an  emblem.  Fascism 
stands  for  "  Love  of  Country." 

Fascia — The  fiat  member  of  a  cornice. 

Fauteuil— .-Vn  arm  chair. 

Featherlnfi^  or  Foliation— In  tracery,  the  arcs  or  foils,  separated 
by  projecting  points  or  cusps. 

Femerell-  probably  Funnerell— An  outlet  for  smoke  in  the  ridge  of 
the  hall  roof  when  the  fire  burned  in  the  centre  of  the  floor 
and  before  the  use  of  chimneys. 

Fenestral — An  ancient  window.  The  wooden  frame  on  which  oiled 
paper  or  linen  was  stretched  to  admit  light,  and  before  the 
use  of  glass  in  houses. 

Fenestration — The  arrangement  of  windows  upon  a  facade. 

Feretory— A  place  in  a  church  for  a  bier.    A  chest  or  shrine  for  bones 

or  relics.         (See  Shrine.) 
Filigree — Delicately  wrought  enrichment  usually  on  gold  and  silver. 
Fillet — A  small  flat  band  or  moulding. 
Fine  Stuff— The  third  or  finishing  coat  of  plastering. 
Fing^er-plate — A  plate  fixed  to  doors  to  prevent  finger  marks. 
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Finial — The  highest  point  of  a  pinnacle.  An  ornament  at  the  apex  of 
roofs,  gables,  etc. 

Fir — The  well  known  wood  genus  "  Pinus." 

Plank,  Deal,  Batten,  Scantling,  etc.  are  terms  indicating 
widths  and  section  of  Fir  and  other  woods. 

Fir,  probably  imported  from  the  Baltic,  has  been  in  use 
about  400  years. 

Hearty  yellow  fir  will  last  300  years. 
Fire  Brick — A  brick  that  will  sustain  great  heat  without  fusion. 

Fire  lump  and  Fire  tile=other  shapes  and  sizes,  all  made 
from  fire  clay,  found  next  below  coal  seams  and  being  the 
clay  in  which  the  Carboniferous  trees  grew. 

Fire-dog; — The  irons  used  on  hearths  where  wood  logs  are  burned  for 
heating. 

Firepia.ce — The  part  of  a  chimney  appropriated  to  the  fire,  the  hearth. 

First  floor — The  floor  next  above  the  ground  floor. 

Fislied  beam — A  long  beam  constructed  of  two  shorter  beams. 

Flag-stone — A  paving  stone.  • 

Flail — An  instrument  for  threshing  corn  by  hand,  still  in  use  in  certain 
districts. 

Flamboyant — Flame  shape  curves  in  window  tracery  of  the  late 
Decorated  Gothic  style.  This  style  is  very  beautiful  but 
constructionally   weak. 

Flange — A  socket  as  used  on  pipes  and  tubes  ;  a  fringe  or  guard  for  a 
wheel. 

Flap — A  door  or  shutter  in  a  floor  or  ceiling.  A  leaf  to  a  door  or 
window  shutter. 

Flatting — Painted  work  made  wMthout  gloss  by  use  of  Turpentine. 
Ordinary  paint  is  made  with  oil,  which  shines. 

Fleche — A  small  spire,  usually  at  a  great  altitude.  A  characteristic 
feature  of  French  Gothic. 

Flemish  bond — Brickwork  laid  header  and  stretcher  alternately. 
(See  Bond— Brick  etc.) 

Flemish  School — John  Van  Eyck  at  first  varnished  his  distemper 
pictures  with  oils,  later  he  mixed  colour  with  oil  and  from 
this  arose  the  art  of  painting  in  oil.  This  Flemish  painter 
died  in  1440. 

Italian  and  other  European  painters  followed  on. 

Fletcher — A  maker  of  bows  and  arrows. 

Fleur-de-lis — (French) — An  emblem  of  royalty. 

The  flower  of  the  lily. 

A  common  carved  ornament  used  in  the  Perpendicular 
period. 
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PLATE     3. 


Pompeii. — •House  of  Pansa — Atrium,  Wall,  Quoin,  Bond. 

Pompeii. — Forum,  Roman  Doric — Dentil,  Trabeated.  Pavinj*. 

Timgad. — The  Capitol,  Roman  Corinthian. 

Pillars,  Drums,  Dowel-holes,  Ashlar,  Toothing. 

Rome. — Bridge — Ponte  Rotto.      Centre — Core,  Bond,  Springer. 

Timgad. — Theatre — Marble,  Shingle,  Arena,  Coliseum. 

Rome. — Temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis,  Roman  Ionic 
— Pediment.  Volute,  Cornice,  Fluting. 

Fig.  7.         Rome. — Arch  of  Titus — Keystone, Voussoir,  Inscription,  S.P.Q.R. 


Fig. 

1. 

Fig. 

2. 

Fig. 

3. 

Fig. 

4. 

Fig. 

5. 

Fig. 

6. 

*  Added  words  may  be  referred  to  in  the  Glossary. 
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Flint — The  well-known  building  stone  formed  in  the  sea  bed  by  a 
deposit  of  silica  in  the  chalk. 

When  broken  into  flakes  it  made  cutting  tools  in 
prehistoric  times,  and  being  of  an  indestructible  naturej  the 
tools  made  of  flint  by  early  man  have  not  perished. 

Flint  Implements — The  first  ancient  flint  implement  recognised  as 
such   was   found  in   London   in    1714  a.d.   with  bones   of 

elephant  in  gravel ;  it  was  a  spear  head  of  Palaeolithic  age. 
See  Eolithic — Palzeolithic — Neolithic,  also  see  first  pages. 

Flint — (squared) — In  Tudor  times  this  material  was  dexterously  cut, 
faced,  shaped  and  built  to  form  squares  of  the  chequered 
masonry. 

It  was  also  cut  to  radiate  and  form  arches. 
\  Beautiful  old  work  of  this  description  can  be  detected  in 

flint  districts,  as  well  as  more  modern  examples. 

Floa.t — In  plastering,  the  levelling  up  (of  the  second  or  other  coat)  by 
means  of  a  straight  edge. 

Floor — That  part  of  a  building  made  to  walk  on. 

Florentine — In  architecture — A  mosaic  of  precious  stones  and  marble. 
Work  of  Florence. 

Fluate — A  compound  used  for  preserving  limestones  from  the  action  of 
the  weather. 

Flue — Usually  a  passage  for  smoke.  Also  used  for  hot  air,  cold  air,  and 
foul  air  passages. 

Flues  of  brick  and  terra  cotta  were  extensively  used  in 
the  Roman  baths. 

Flush — Even  or  level  in  respect  to  surface. 

Fluting — The  channels  forming  furrows  in  columns. 

The  Egyptians  fluted  their  columns  and  the  Grecians 
did  the  same  in  their  Doric  work.  The  Saxons  sometimes 
filled  in  their  flutings  with  the  cable  pattern. 

Flying-buttress — Masonry  in  the  form  of  a  half  arch  to  support 
weight  or  take  thrusts. 

In  Early  English  work  they  support  the  internal  stone 
vaulting. 

Foil — A  small  arc  in  Gothic  tracery. 

Trefoil=3  arcs  and  3  cusps. 
Quatre  foil=4  arcs  and  4  cusps. 
Cinque  foil=5  arcs  and  5  cusps. 

Folding  doors — Two  doors  which  meet  in  the  middle. 

Foliage — Carved   ornamentation   representing  the    leaves    of    plants. 

Used  in  all  st>ies  of  architecture.     In  Early  Gothic  work 

the  c.irving  is  crude,  gradually  becoming  more  realistic  up  to 

the  14th  century,  subsequently  degenerating  into  hard  and 

flat  forms. 
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Foliated  Arch— Having  3  or  more  foils. 

Font — The  vessel  to  hold  water  for  baptism.  F'onts  were  for  total 
immersion  and  large  enough.  Sprinkling  is  permitted  but 
not  enjoined.  Shallow  wells  in  some  ancient  churchyards 
were  originally  dug  for  baptism. 

A  font  for  immersion  remains  in  the  church  at  Cranbook. 
Font  covers  were  ordered  to  be  made  and  locked  in  1236. 
Lids  at  first  were  plain,  but  later  became  most  elaborate. 
(See  Baptistry.     Font  Styles.) 
Font  Styles — Fonts  were  ordered  to  be  made  of  stone.     Some  Norman 
fonts  of  lead  yet  remain.     Saxon  fonts  are  rare.     Probably 
the  most  unique  Saxon  font  is  that  which  is  yet  treasured  in 
England's  oldest  church,  S.  Martin's,  Canterbury,  in  which 
Ethelbert  was  baptized  597   a.d.  Norman  fonts  are  fairly 
numerous.     Early   English   fonts   are  circular   and  square. 
Decorated  and  Perpendicular  fonts  mostly  octagon.     Fonts 
are  usually  placed  near  the  principal  entrance. 
(See  Font-Baptistry.) 
Footing^ — The  broad  foundations  of  walls. 
Foreyn — An  ancient  term  to  signify  a  drain  or  cesspool. 

Formeret  or  Wall  Rib— The  half  rib  against  the  wall  in  a  groined 

ceiling. 
Forum — (Roman) — A  public  place  of  assembly.     A  market  and  court  of 

Justice. 
Fosse— A  ditch  or  moat. 

Fossil— Literally=dug  out.     Petrified  forms  of  life. 
Foundation— The  base  of  an  edifice. 

Foundation  Stone — The  stone  laid  with  ceremony  when  a  building 
is  in  an  early  stage  of  construction. 

Founder — One  who  endows  a  church  or  institution. 

Founders'  Tombs— In  the  eighth  century,  princes,  founders,  and 
bishops  were  allowed  burial  inside  churches.     A  "  Founder,s 
Tomb  "  is  usually  an  integral  part  of  the  original  wall,  and 
generally  seen  in  the  chancel. 
See  Churchyards. 

Foundry — The  works  where  metals  are  cast. 

Foxy — A  state  of  decay  in  timber. 

Franciscan — Belonging  to  the  order  of  S.  Francis,  also  called  Grey 
Friars,  Friars  Minors,  and  Minorites.  The  Grey  Friars  at 
Canterbury  date  from  1224.  A  portion  of  their  erections 
remain  built  over  the  river  and  the  foundations  of  their 
church  have  recently  been  uncovered. 

Frankincense — A  gum  resin  producing  a  perfume. 

Fraterhouse — The  dining  hall  for  Friars.  The  dining  hall  for 
llonks  was  known  as  a  "  Refectory." 
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Freestone — Any  stone  that  is  easy  to  cut  and  shape. 

Fresco — Water  color  painting  on  freshly  plastered  walls.  The  Romans 
removed  the  plaster  bearing  frescos  found  by  them  in  Sparta 
and  took  them  in  wooden  cases  to  Rome.  Having  been 
hidden  by  masonry  for  seven  centuries  a  painting  of  S.  Paul 
at  Melita  was  uncovered  at  S.  Anselm's  Chapel,  Canterbury 
in  1888. 

Fret — An  ornament  consisting  of  small  fillets  used  in  classical  works. 

Friar — A  Monk,  or  brother  of  some  religious  order  (not  a  priest. 

Frieze — The  flat  member  next  below  the  cornice. 

Frithstool— Freedstooi— A  seat  near  the  altar  for  those  who 
sought  sanctuary. 

Frontal — The  hangings  for  the  front  of  an  altar. 

Fylfot — A  cross  ornament  used  for  decorative  purposes  in  the  middle 
ages.  It  was  embroidered  on  the  mitre  of  Thomas  a  Becket 
of  Canterbury  1162. 
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Gable — The  Triangular  end  of  a  building.  Introduced  in  Saxon  times  to 
cast  off  snow. 

Ga.bled  Tower — An  unusual  form  of  tower  with  four  gables. 

An  excellent  Saxon  example  remains  at  Sompting,  Sussex. 
(The  beginning  of  spires). 

Cablet — A  small  gable  much  used  in  tabernacle  work  and  canopies. 

Gaelic— Belonging  to  the  Gaels— Celtic. 

Galilee — A  porch  or  chapel  usually  at  the  West  end  of  the  church. 

Gallery — An  apartment  of  much  greater  length  than  breadth. 

Galleries  over  aisles  were  common  in  pagan  basilicas. 
A  long  room  for  housing  pictures. 

Garfi^oyle — The  spout  to  throw  off  rain  water  from  ancient  buildings, 
often  in  stone,  and  grotesquely  carved.  A  true  gargoyle 
should  have  an  upper  cover  to  a  lower  channel. 

Garner— A  Granary  or  store. 

Garret — .\n  upper  room  in  the  roof. 

Garretting— Gal  letting— Chips  of  flint  or  stone  inserted  in  the 
joints  of  masonry  while  the  mortar  is  soft.  Found  particularly 
in  the  church  work  of  Kent. 

Garth — An  enclosed  yard,  garden  or  cemetery  as  "  The  Cloister  Garth." 

Gavelkind — A  Saxon  Land  Law  respecting  succession  to  lands. 
It  still  exists  in  Kent. 

Gavels— Bent  baulks  of  timber  used  in  pairs  to  form  the  arched  gable 
ends  and  structural  members  of  early  timber  houses  in 
England. 

Genealogy— Pedigree,  lineage,  descent. 

Geometric— This  style  of  tracery  belongs  to  the  Decorated  period  and 
consists  in  the  arrangements  of  curves  set  out  as  parts  of 
circles. 

The  Curvilinear,  or  "  flowing  lines,"  belongs  to  this 
Decorated  period  and  is  also  known  as  Flamboyant,  or 
''  flame  like." 

Ghetto— The  Jewish  quarters  in  a  town. 

In  Canterbury  "Jewry  Lane"  still  exists, from  which  the 
Jews  were  expelled  in  1290. 

Giaour — A  Turkish  name  for  unbelievers. 

Gipsy — An  oriental  race,  probably  from  Scinde,  now  scattered  world 
wide.     Their  language  is  called  "  Romany." 
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Girder — The  principal  timber  in  a  iloor  supporting  cross  and  other 
timbers. 

Glass — The  well  known  substance  formed  by  the  fusion  of  sand  and 
alkali,  known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

Used  for  Churches  and  Castles  VII  century. 

Introduced  from  Italy  by,  the  Englishman,  Benedict 
Biscop,  670  A.D. 

Bede  says  "  Glaziers  came  from  Gaul  in  671."  See 
Stained  Glass. 

Glazed  Bricks — Not  only  glazed  but  coloured  bricks  may  be  seen  in 
Assyrian  palaces.  It  is  said  the  idea  was  borrowed  from 
Kgypt. 

Glebe — Land  belonging  to  a  parish  church. 

Glossary — A  dictionary  of  terms  or  words  used  in  particular  studies. 

Glyph — An  ornamental  cavity,  canal,  or  channel,  in  sculpture. 

Gnomon — In  sundials,  the  pin  or  plate  which  gives  the  shadow. 

Gol£^otha — The  place  of  a  skull,  a  charnel  house. 

Gorg^et — Armour  for  the  throat. 

Gothic — In  architecture,  the  pointed  styles  obtaining  in  England  from 
about  1150  to  1550.     See  Styles. 

Grail — The  legendary  holy  vessel  said  to  have  been  brought  to  England 
by  Joseph  of  Arimathea. 

Gradient — Degrees  of  inclmation.     Regular  rise  or  fall  in  slopes. 

Grang^e — A  farm  with  the  buildings,  stables,  etc.,  originally  connected 
with  a  religious  institution. 

Grave — The  excavation  in  which  a  dead  body  is  deposited. 

Greaves — Armour  for  the  legs. 

Green  room — A  retiring  room  in  a  theatre  for  actors. 

Gregorian  Chant— The  most  ancient  of  music. 

The  earliest  specimens  in  existence  were  used  by 
S.  Ambrose  at  Milan  in  the  fourth  century,  "  after  the  custom 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  East." 

S.  Gregory  reformed  and  settled  the  music  for  the 
church,  hence  its  name. 

Grey-vir  eat  hers — The  name  given  to  large  boulders  of  siliceous 
sandstone,  as  at  Stonehenge. 

Grieces — Steps  such  as  those  upon  which  crosses  are  sometimes  placed. 

Griffe — A  French  term  for  the  foliated  design  on  the  angles  and  base  of 
late  Norman  pillars,  as  in  Canterbury  Cathedral. 
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Grill— All  ornamental  grating  of  iron,  brass,  or  other  metal  for  protecting 
an  opening      Used  as  door  panels  to  admit  liglit  and  air. 

Grit — Sand,  gravel,  or  sand  stone. 

*' Millstone-grit "  is  of  Carbonifcrons  age  and  shows  its 
use  and  character  in  its  name. 

Groin— The  intersection  of  vaults  crossing  each  other. 

Groined  Ceiline^ — An  imitation  of  a  stone  groined  ceiling,  in  which 
the  ribs  are  usually  of  oak,  and  the  spandrils  of  thin  wood. 

Groove— A  channel. 

A  long  hollow  cut  by  a  tool  in  a  moulding,  rail,  or  stile. 

Ground  levels — Ancient  buildings  were  not  usually  erected  on  low 
land  subject  U>  Hooding. 

In  valleys  and  on  plains,  earth  rises  by  worm-casts  about 
six  inches  in  a  century. 

The  age  of  a  building  is  often  indicated  by  steps  leading 
down  to  it.  The  Hoor  of  the  nave  in  Canterbury  Cathedral  is 
six  feet  ten  inches  below  the  level  of  the  pavement  in  Mercery 
Lane.     See  Levels. 

Grotesque— The  Italian  word  for  cave  is  "grotto." 

After  being  buried  for  centuries  in  underground  cham- 
bers and  passages  in  Home,  ludicrous  paintings  and  ornaments 
made  by  the  ancient  Romans  were  brought  to  light  and 
termed  "grotesque." 

Grotto — A  cavern,  natural  or  artificial. 

A  series  of  caverns  at  Margate,  lined  with  shells  in 
various  designs  is  shown  and  advertized  as  "  The  Grotto." 

Ground  Floor— Usually  the  Hoor  at  front  door  sill  level,  below  which 
may  be  a  basement. 

Grout — I^iquid  cement  or  mortar. 

In  modern  times  applied  under  pressure  to  solidify  open 
joints  in  masonry. 

Guides — Useful  information  can  generally  be  obtained  in  reference  to 
antiquities  in  every  land. 

Members  of  the  Canterbury  Archaeological  Society  are 
willing  to  act  as  "guides"  in  the  City  free  of  charge  by 
arrangement  through  the  Hon.  Secretary, 

Many  interesting  objects  are  sought  for  in  vain  without 
a  little  help. 

Guildhall — The  hall  where  a  guild  or  corporation  usually  assembles. 
The  first  in  England  was  probably  in  Canterbury  where 
the  present  Guildhall  has  been  re-built  over  the  Norman 
structure.    The  central  stone  column  with  cushioned  capital 
and  springers  yet  remain. 
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Guilloche=Greek  Snakelike— A  design  formed  of  two  or  more  bands 
twisting  over  each  other  in  continued  series  used  in  classical 
architecture. 

Gully  trap— A  water  sealed  chamber  forming  the  inlet  to  a  drain. 

Gunter'S  chain — The  land  chain  invented  by  "Gunter"  Consisting  of 
100  links.     It  is  4  rods  or  66ft.  in  length. 
He  died  1626. 

Guttae— Ornaments  like  drops,  or  small  cones  used  under  the  triglyphs 
and  mutules  of  the  Doric  entablature. 

Gutter — A  roof  water  channel  In  modern  times  often  made  of  metal. 
In  Medieval  times  sometimes  made  of  an  oak  trunk  cut  down 
the  centre  and  hollowed  on  the  flat  side. 
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Harberg^eon — Armour  to  defend  the  neck  and  breast. 
Hagioscope — An  aperture  made  in  the  North  or  South  wall  of  the 

chancel  for  worshippers  in  the  aisles  to  witness  the  elevation 

of  the  Host.     These  openings  are  called  "squints"  and  have 

been  found  in  Saxon  crypts  as  at  Winjj. 
See  Lowside  window\ 
Halberd — An  elaborated  spear  and  hook. 
Half  Columns — These  were  used  at  Monkwearmouth  1075. 

Sec  Engaged  column. 
Half-timbered   construction— A  construction  of  timber  with 

panels  of  plaster,  brick  or  other  material.     A  Tudor  method 

of  building. 
Hail — The  larfje  room  in  the  house  of  the  Medieval  Yeoman.     The  hall 

was  virtually  the  liowc.     Subsequently  it  became  the  entrance, 

or   ceremonial  apartment,  gradually  losing  its   importance, 

until  it  became  lo  more  than  an  entrance  lobby  or  passage, 

containint^  the  staircase. 
Halo — The  circle  round  the  sun  or  moon.     Sometimes,  but  wrongly  used 

to  express  the  circle  round  the  heads  of  divinities,  etc. 

See  Nimbus. 
Ham— .\  house,  farm,  or  village — Saxon. 
Hammer-beam— The  cut  tie  beam  of  large  Gothic  roofs.     7Mic  finest 

example  is  Westminster  Hall,  recently  restored. 
Handseax  —The  Anglo  Saxon  dagger. 
Hang^ing^  buttress— A  buttress  built  on  a  corbel  and  not  directly  on 

the  ground. 
Hatchment — Achievement.     An  armorial  escutcheon  of  the  dead. 
Hauberk — A  sleeveless  coat  of  mail. 
Haunch — The    middle   parts    of    an    arch    between    the   crown    and 

springing. 
Header— See  Bond. 

Hearth— The  Hoor  of  a  chimney  to  take  the  fire. 
Hecatomb  -The  sacrifice  of  100  beasts  or  of  a  large  number. 
Hecatompedon— A  temple  which  is  100  attic  feet  in  length. 
Helix — A  spiral.     A  w-inding  stairs.     The  small   volute  in   Corinthian 

Capitals. 
Hellenic — Pertaining  to  the  people  of  Greece. 
Hellespont — The  ancient  Grecian  name  for  Dardanelles. 
Helot — A  slave  in  ancient  Sparta. 
Heptag^on — A  seven  sided  figure. 
Heptarchy— Government  by  seven  persons. 

Usually   applied  to  England  during   the    period   when 

governed  by  seven  Saxon  Kings. 
Herald — A  King's  messenger  or  marshall. 
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Heraldry — The  art  of  recording  genealogy  and  blazoning  arms  or 
ensigns  armorial.  The  eagle  appears  on  a  metal  vase  as  a 
symbol  of  the  City  of  Lagash  3000  B.C.  and  this  reached 
Europe  as  Heraldry=Prussia,  Austria,  Russia  and  later  to 
U.S.A.  It  was  specially  useful  in  England  after  the  Norman 
Conquest,  for  the  identification  of  Knights  in  armour. 

Hereditament — Property  that  may  be  inherited. 

Heretic — One  who  holds  opinions  contrary  to  the  established  faith. 

Hermes — A  stone  pillar  bearing  a  sculptured  head  at  the  top. 

Used  by  the  Greeks  to  ornament  fronts  of  buildings,  and 
by  the  Romans  as  boundaries.  They  originally  represented 
Hermes  (or  Mercury.) 

Hermitage— A  cell  in  a  recluse  place  but  annexed  to  an  abbey. 

Herring  ^forW — A  species  of  ashlar  where  the  courses  are  arranged 
aslant  like  the  bones  of  a  herring. 

Heterodox — Heretical — Contrary  to  scripture. 

Hexagon— A  six  sided  figure. 

Hexastyie — A  row  of  six  columns. 

Hieratic — The  Egyptian  "running  hand"  conversion  of  hieroglyphics. 

Hieroglyphic — The  sacred  picture  writing  of  the  ancient  Egyptian 
priests. 

The  Rosetta  Stone  found  in  1802  and  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  gave  the  key  to  read  these  inscriptions,  after  having 
been  lost  for  1000  years.  Those  on  Cleopatra's  Needle,  a 
monolith  of  red  Syene  granite  weighing  180  tons,  now  in 
London,  may  date  from  2000  B.C. 

Hieron— (Gk=Holy  Place)— The  area  of  a  Temple  including  the 
surrounding  ground,  priests  dwellings,  etc. 

High  Altar — The  altar  where  high  mass  only  is  celebrated  (r.c.) 
The  principal  Altar. 

Hinge — The  hook  or  joint  on  which  a  door,  gate,  etc.  turns. 

Hip — A  timber  iixed  at  the  return  or  angle  of  a  roof. 

Hip-knobs — A  iinial  or  decorative  ornament  at  the  junction  of  hip 
rafters  and  ridge.  The  term  is  also  used  to  denote  gable 
crests. 

Hippodrome — An  ancient  Grecian  circus  or  place  for  equestrian 
exercises. 

Hippurite — An  extinct  bivalve  mollusc,  occuring  in  the  chalk  formation. 

Hip  tile — A  tile  made  for  covering  the  hip  or  angle  of  a  roof. 

Hoards — Wooden  platforms  superimposed  on  the  walls  of  Norman 
Castles  below  the  parapet,  and  projecting  beyond  from 
which  defenders  could  throw  down  stones  or  boiling  oil  upon 
an  attacking  force  beneath. 

Hollow  wall — A  wall  built  in  two  thicknesses  leaving  a  cavity 
between.     (A  cavity  wall.)     See  Wall-tie. 

Holocaust — A  burnt  sacrifice,  of  which  the  whole  was  consumed  by 
fire. 
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Holyrood — The  cross  or  crucifix,  particularly  that  fixed  in  k.c.  churches 

over  the  entrance  of  the  chancel. 
Honeysuckle — An  ornamental  form  much  used  for  the  decoration  of 

classic  buildinj^s. 
Hood   Mould — A  projecting  moulding  over  a  door  or  window. 

A   Saxon    example   exists   at  S.   Peter's,  Lincoln.     The 

hood  mould   was  made  to  rest  on  a  pair  of  corbels  with 

carved  heads  before  the  conquest. 
Horse— In  Babylon  2100  h.c.  Northmen  brou5*ht  a  strange  animal  from 

the  mountains  which  over-ran  the  country.     (There  was  no 

name  for  this  stranger.)     Horses  were  first  seen  in  Egypt 

1700  B.C. 
Hostelry     Hostry— Anciently  an  inn. 
Hour  Glass     .\  chronometer  worked  by  sand.     "By  the  side  of  the 

pulpit  still  remains  the  ancient  hourglass  and  frame." 
House — A  building  intended  for  habitation. 
House  dOfi^ — In  Neolithic  times  Jackals  crept  up  at  night  to  gnaw  the 

bones  thrown  out  on  the  rubbish  heaps,  and  getting  tamer 

became  our  house  dogs. 
Hovel— A  shed  or  protection  for  cattle.     A  mean  house. 
Hugenot— A  French  Protestant. 

Hutch     A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  ambry  or  locker  in  a  Cathedral. 
Hydro     .\  Greek  prefix  denoting  water. 
Hypacthral— Without  a  roof,  a  building  with  a  central  space  open  to 

the  sky. 
Hypocrite— One  who  feigns  to  be  what  he  is  not. 
Hypogium — A   name   given  by  ancient   architects  to  all  parts  of  a 

building  under  ground. 
Hypostyle  — A  covered  colonade,  a  pillared  hall. 
Hypotenuse— The  longest  side  of  a  right-angled  triangle. 
Hypotracheliunn     The  small  grooves  beneath  the  trachclium  of  a 

column  and  its  capital. 
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Ides — The  l5th  of  March,  May,  July  and  October  in  the  ancient  Roman 
Calendar,  and  the  13th  of  the  other  months. 

Eight  days  in  each  month  often  passed  by  this  name. 

Ikhnaton— The  earliest  Monotheist,  whose  name  was  Amenhotep.  He 
closed  the  Egyptian  temples,  turned  out  the  priests,  destroyed 
the  gods,  and  erased  their  names.  He  commanded  Asia  and 
Africa  to  worship  "Aton,"  and  changed  his  own  royal  name 
to  '■  Ikhnaton  "  which  means  "'  The  Sun  God  is  satisfied." 

Ikhnatop  recognized  ''  a  kindly  father  of  all  creation " 
and  tombs  of  this  age  are  adorned  with  his  hymns  of  simple 
and  beautiful  faith  in  one  god.  He  died  h.c.  1362  and  his 
belief  in  the  Supreme  Being  perished  with  him. 

Image— A  statue— an  idol. 
Immolation— A  sacrifice. 

Imp— A  child  of  the  devil.     The  Lincoln  Imp  1282. 

Impiuvium — A  Roman  rain  water  basin. 

A  tank  sunk  in  the  floor  of  the  atrium. 

Impost — The  masonry  next  below  an  arch  or  vault,  usually  moulded. 

Roman  tiles  form  the  impost  at  S.  Pancras  pagan  church 
at  Canterbury. 

Incongruity — Disagreement  of  parts,  want  of  symmetry. 

Incumbent — The  person  in  possession  of  a  benifice  or  office. 

Indenture — A  written  contract. 

Originally  two  copies  were  written  on  one  paper,  which 
was  severed  in  the  shape  of  ''  indentations "  for  future 
identification. 

Induction — An  introduction  by  ceremony. 

Ingle — A  Scottish  term  for  fire  or  fireplace. 

Inhume — To  bury,  to  inter. 

Inn — A  public  house,  tavern,  or  lodging  for  travellers,  etc.  etc. 

Inscriptions — The  oldest  Saxon  monument  in  England  is  that  of 
Horsa,  brother  to  Hengist.  Bede  says — "  In  Kent  is  Horsa's 
monument,  his  name  engraved  thereon.  The  law  of  Woden 
commands  that  over  the  bodies  of  Kings  and  chiefs,  stones 
shall  be  erected,  inscribed  with  the  Runic  character."  This 
tomb  is  said  to  be  at  Horsted.  which  village  takes  its  name 
from  Horsa. 

Two  inscribed  Rune  Stones  are  in  the  Royal  Museum  in 
Canterbury.  .  -» 

Intercolumniation— The  space  between  columns. 

Interdict — A  prohibition  or  decree. 
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Interlace — To  intermix  or  insert  one  tliins^  with  another. 

Interlacing  arcades  of  Xorman  work  are  plentiful  in 
Canterbury,  Rochester,  and  other  places. 

interstice — Space  between — as  joints  between  masonry  or  concrete 
ajigrej^ate. 

Intrados — The  lower  curve  of  an  arch. 

Inverted  Arch — An  arch  used  to  spread  pressure  in  foundations,  the 
Keystone  of  which  is  at  the  loicest  point. 

Ionic — That  species  of  column  named  from  Ionia,  whose  distinguishing 
feature  is  the  volute  of  the  Capital. 
The  second  of  the  classic  orders. 

Irish  huts — From  the  seventh  to  the  twelfth  century  stone  huts  or 
chapels  were  built  in  Ireland  with  stone  vaults  and  stone 
roofs  above  the  vaults. 

Iron — The  most  common  and  most  useful  metal. 

When  won  from  iron  ore  it  is  cast  into  rough  bars 
called  "  pigs." 

Wrought  Iron  (which  see)  is  made  from  "pigs"  by  a 
process  called  "  puddling." 

Cast  Iron  when  molten  takes  any  shape  in  a  mould  of 
fine  sand,  plumbago,  etc. 

The  "  Iron  Age "  followed  the  "  Bronze  Age "  about 
800  B.C. 

Isodomon — In  Grecian  architecture,  a  construction  of  equal  thicknesses 
and  equal  lengths 

Israelites — The  descendants  of  Jacob. 

Palestine  was  as  early  as  B.C.  2.500  in  possession  of  a 
tribe  called  "  Canaanites,"  who  dwelt  there  in  walled  towns. 
The  walls  of  Jericho  fell  down  B.C.  1.451. 
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Jackarch — An  arch  of  the  thickness  of  one  brick. 

Jalousie — A  wooden  shutter  on  the  principal  of  the  Venetian  blind — 

much  used  in  hot  countries. 
Jamb — A  supporter. 

The  side  of  an  opening  in  a  wall  as  for  a  door,  window, 

chimney,  etc. 

The  Saxons  often  sloped  the  door  and  window  jambs 

inwards,  so  that  the  opening  was  less  at  the  top  than  at  the 

bottom. 
Jesse — (the  root  of) — Referring  to  the  genealogy  of  Christ,  affording 

subjects  for  the  painter,  sculptor,  or  embroiderer. 
Many  churches  have  a  ''Jesse"  window. 
Jewry — A  district,  locality,  or  street  in  which  Jews  resided. 
''  Jewry  Lane  "  still  remains  in  Canterbury. 
JevifS — The   oldest   nation   now    without   a   country.      Descendants  of 

Abraham,  termed  Hebrews  and  Israelites.    They  are  scattered 

all  over  the  world. 

The  only  Jewish  art  is  literature — they  have  no  architec- 
ture, nor  paintings,  nor  sculpture. 

Canaan  was  occupied  by  the  Philistines,  who  gave  their 

name  to  the  land  as  "  Palestine." 

The  150  Psalms  were  written  for,  and  formed  the  hymn 

book  of  the  second  Temple. 
Jogg^le — A  shaped  joint  in  arches  and  masonry  to  prevent  movement. 
JoSS'e  piece — A  Truss  post  in  a  roof  when  prepared  to  receive  a  brace. 
Joinery — The  art  of  fitting  pieces  of  woodwork  so  as  to  form  one  entire 

piece. 
Joints — The  space  between  stones  or  bricks  w^hich  is  filled  with  mortar. 

Generally  speaking  in  Gothic  work  wide  joints  denote  early 

examples  and  narrovc^  joints  late  examples. 
Joist — A  timber  to  support  a  floor  or  ceiling. 
Julian — When  referring  to  the  year  regulated  by  Julius  Caesar^super- 

seded  in  England  in  1752  by  the  "  Gregorian  "  year — or  "  new 

style." 
Jube — An  early  Christian  reading  desk. 

A  term  occasionally  used  for  the  rood-loft  or  gallery 

above  the  screen.     See  Ambo. 
Justice — The  South  porch  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  was  for  several 

centuries  used  for  the  administration  of  justice,  in  common 

with  the  rest  of  the  country. 
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Keel  Mould — A  circular  mouldinji  bearing  a  projecting  Hat  lillet  like  a 

ship's  keel.     Used  in  Early  English  and  Decorated  times. 
Keep — The  chief  tower  or  dungeon  of  a  Norman  Castle. 

The  walls  of  the  Norman  Keep  in  Canterbury  are  over 
twelve  feet  in  thickness. 
Key  pattern — The  well  known  key  pattern   has   been   found  on  a 

Grecian  vase  dated  800  B.C. 
Key  stone — The  middle  or  top  stone  of  an  arch. 
King  post — An  upright  timber  in  certain  trussed  roofs,  extending  from 

the  tie  beam  to  the  ridge. 
Kingston-on-Thames— (King's   town   or   King's    stone)— In    924 
Athelstan  was  crowned  first  King  of  England. 

In    the    market    place    of    Kingston    is   treasured    the 
coronation  stone  of  the  Saxon  Kings. 
Kiosk — A  Turkish  summer  house.     An  out-door  office,  stall,  or  shop. 
Kirk— A  term  used  in  Scotland  for  church. 

It  was  formerly  used  in  England. 
Kitchen — A  room  appropriated  to  cookery. 
Kitchen     Midden — Prehistoric    refuse    heaps,    containing    ancient 

implements. 
Knights  Hospitallers- An  order  of  military  monks,  known  as 
Knights  of  Malta,  of  Rhodes,  and  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 
They  were  under  a  vow  to  attend  the  sick  and  wounded  in 
the  crusades.  Founded  1092. 
Knights  Templars— Instituted  in  a  house  near  the  Temple  in 
Jerusalem  about  1118  .ad.,  this  rich  and  powerful  order 
performed  great  exploits  in  the  East  and  were  numerous  all 
over  Europe.  Abusing  their  position,  they  were  suppressed 
by  papal  authority  in  1312. 

The    Jewish    synagogue    stands    on    the    site    of    their 
Canterbury  establishment. 
Knob — A  handle,  as  fitted  to  a  lock — A  bunch  of  flowers,  leaves,  or 

similar  ornament — A  boss. 
Koh-i-noor=Mountain  of  Light.— The  largest  diamond  in  the  British 
Regalia. 

Worn  5,000  years  ago  it  was  presented  in  1849  to  Queen 
Victoria. 

From  800  carats  it  has  been  reduced  to  106  carats. 
It  is  valued  at  over  a  million  p<3unds. 
Koran — The  bible  of  the  Mahometans. 

Mohammed  born  at  Mecca,  died  632  a.d. 
MosIems=="the  reconciled  to  Allah." 
Kyrie — Greek  for  Lord — A  word  used  at  the  beginning  of  all  masses. 
Kyrie  Eleison=Lord  have  mercy  on  us. 
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Label — ^The  drip  stone.     A  projecting  moulding  over  doors  and  windows 

to  throw  off  rain  water. 
Labyrinth — Among  the  ancients,  a  place  full  of  intricacies,  or  winding 

passages. 
Lachrymatory — A  tear  vase,  found  in- ancient  sepulchres. 
Lacquer — A  gum  varnish  used  on  metals  to  prevent  tarnishing. 
Lacunaria — Sunk  panels  or  coffers  in  ceilings. 
Lady  Chapel— A  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Lagging— Packing  of  walls  or  floors  to  control  temperature. 
Laggins — The  planks  laid  on  centering  required  in  building  tunnels 

and  vaults. 
Laity — The  people,  as  distinguished  from  the  clergy. 
Lake-dwellings — Wooden  huts  on  piles  of  the  Stone  and  Bronze 

Ages.     See  Crannog. 
Lancet — A   high   narrow    window    with   pointed  arch  used  in  Early 

English  Gothic.     A  window  shaped  like  a  surgeon's  lancet. 

Landing — The  level  part  of  a  staircase  without  steps,  connecting  one 

flight  with  another. 
Lantern — A  window  or  turret  at  the  ape.x  of  a  roof  or  dome,  usually 

octagon  or  circular.     Much  used  in  Gothic  and  Tudor  work. 

Lap — The  partial  covering  of  roofing  materials  to  keep  out  the  weather. 

A  part  of  each  course  of  slates,  tiles,  etc.,  laps  or  folds 

over  the  two  courses  below. 

Lapidary — A  worker  in  precious  stones  and  gems.  Splendid  examples 
of  Egyptian  Diorite  Bowls  can  be  seen,  made  about  2,700  B.C. 

Lapis  Lazuli — The  well-known  blue  stone  from  China  and  Persia,  used 
for  jewellery  and  ornaments  by  the  Egyptians  3200  B.C.  and 
in  other  countries  in  all  ages.  The  source  of  artists 
ultramarine.     It  is  a  composite  mineral  (anhydrous  silicate.) 

Larmier — The  flat  projecting  member  of  a  cornice.  The  part  forming 
the  drip  for  water.     See  Corona. 

Late  ran —A  church  in  Rome  with  a  palace  attached,  named  after  the 
owner  of  the  ground  in  Nero's  time. 

Lath — A  slip  of  wood  to  carry  roofing  tiles  or  plastering. 

Lathe — A  revolving  machine  for  shaping.  Used  by  the  Saxons  for 
stone  balusters  and  common  in  many  countries  in  remote 
ages. 

Latten — A  kind  of  brass  used  for  crosses  in  the  middle  ages. 

Lattice — A  construction  of  laths  or  rods  so  crossed  as  to  form  a  network 
pattern.  A  screen  of  turned  and  ornamental  woods  used  for 
harem  and  other  windows. 
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Fig.  1.         Hradford-on-Avon. — Saxon  Church. 

•Long  and  Short,  Nave,  Chancel,  Porch, 
Parvise,  Stone  Tile. 

Fig.  2.         Canterbury. — Xorman    Cloister,    Twin     Columns.    Cushioned 
Capital. 

Fig.  3.         Lincohi. — Jew's    House.   Stone   walls,  Arch.   Recessed   shafts, 
Pan  Tile. 

Fig.  4.         St.  Nicholas.  Thanet. — Abacus,  Respond,   Engaged  Columns, 

Arcade. 

Fig.  5.         Christchurch     Priory. — Triforium,     Groins.     Ribs.     Vaulting, 

Clerestory. 

Fig.  6.         Iftlev  Norman  Church. — Zig/ag—Chevron.  Twin  Shafts,  Bossage. 

Fig.  7.         Barfreston. — Two  Orders,  Tympanum.  Carving,  Symbols,  Iron. 
Mass  or  Scratch  dials. 


•  Added  word-  may  be  referred  to  in  the  Glossary, 
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Lavatory — A  place  for  washing. 

Laver — A  large  basin.  Moses  was  directed  to  make  a  brazen  laver 
mounted  on  brazen  wheels. 

Lazarette— A  pest-house. 

Lead — The  well  known  pliable  metal  obtained  from  galena  and  used 
largely  for  roofings.  Canterbury  Cathedral  roof  was  covered 
with  lead  in  942=the  first  in  England. 

Lead  coffins  found  in  Canterbury  date  from  the  Roman 
occupation. 

Leaf  and  Dart — A  classic  ornament  adequately  described  by  its  name. 

Lean-to — A  building  the  roof  of  which  leans  against  the  wall  of  a 

higher  building. 

Lectern — Lettern — A  reading  desk. 

Many  are  in  plain  wood  or  stonework,  some  are  formed 
in  polished  brass,  the  book  borne  on  the  outstretched  wings 
of  an  eagle  as  in  Canterbury  Cathedral  which  is  dated  1663. 

Lector — One  designated  to  read  the  bible  in  ancient  churches. 

Ledge— In  "  ledged-doors  "  the  horizontal  boards  which  hold  the  vertical 

boards  in  position.     A  window  ledge  or  projecting  sill. 
Ledg^ement — A  string-course. 
Ledg^er — A  horizontal  support  in  scaffolding. 
Legate— The  Pope's  Ambassador  or.  representative. 
Legend — An  unauthentic  narrative.     See  Christianity  Legends. 
Lent — The  forty  days  fast  ending  at  Easter. 

Levels— Every  shower  has  a  tendency  to  lower  the  hills  and  raise  the 
valleys. 

Churches,  Castles  etc.  built  on  a  hill  or  on  a  slope  are 
seldom  buried  by  silt.  Bases  of  columns  are  often  hidden  by 
later  accummulations,  and  many  ground  floors  have  one  or 
more  older  floors  below.     See  Ground  levels. 

Lewis— A  dovetailed  tool  for  stone  lifting.  Lewis  holes  and  cramps  are 
common  in  the  Roman  work.     The  lewis  is  still  in  use. 

Library — After  the  Pyramid  Age,  the  Feudal  Age  in  Egypt  produced 
the  first  library  of  papyrus  rolls  kept  in  clay  or  glass  jars. 
2500  B.C.  Works  on  "  kindness  and  Justice  "  appear — stories 
such  as  "  Sinbad  the  Sailor"  and  the  first  drama="  Life, 
death,  burial  and  resurrection  of  Osiris,  in  which  the  people 
loved  to  join  at  the  annual  feasts. 

The  first  library  in  Asia  is  said  to  be  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  consists  of  22,000  inscribed  clay  tablets  from 
the  Palace  of  Assurbanipal  626  B.C.  On  one  of  these  tablets 
is  an  account  of  the  Flood. 

Liciien — The  tiny  plant  life  seen  on  rocks  and  stonework. 
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Lich-£^ate — A  roofed  gateway  to  a  churchyard,  where  a  corpse  for 
interment  awaits  the  arrival  of  the  priest. 

Lierne — An  intermediate  and  smaller  rib  between  the  main  vault  ribs. 

Light — A  window  or  place  that  admits  light. 

Lighthouse— See  Pharos. 

Li£^htning-rod — A  metal  conductor  (usually  of  copper)  to  protect 
buildings  from  lightning. 

Limbo — Shakespeare  used  the  term  for  "hell." 

Milton  calls  it  "  The  Paradise  of  fools." 

Lime — Protoxide  of  Calcium.     Produced  by  burning  chalk,  marble  and 

limestones.     One  of  its  many  uses  is  in  making  mortar  and 

cement. 
Limestone — A  rock  consisting  chiefly  of  Carbonate   of  lime.     The 

Normans  found  Caen  stone  easy  to  shape,  and  shipped  much 

to  England.     Canterbury  Cathedral  is  largely  built  of  this 

oolite  from  France. 
Linen — The   oldest    Egyptian   mummies    are    swathed    in    fine   linen. 
Looms  were  used  4000  B.C.  and  produced  tapestries  to 

hang  on  palace  walls. 
Linen  Pattern — A  common  design  for  the  decoration  of  carved  panels 

in  late  Gothic  and  Tudor  wainscots,  the  carving  representing 

a  conventional  form  of  folded  linen. 
Lintol — The  head  piece  of  a  door  frame  or  window  frame.    A  beam. 
Lip    iVIouid — A   moulding   something   like    a    hanging    lip,    used    in 

Perpendicular  work. 

Litany — A  solemn  supplication. 

LithoiOfi^ist — A  person  skilled  in  the  science  of  stones. 

Liturgy — The  form  of  Common  Prayer  adopted  in  public  worship. 

Lobby — A  vestibule  or  portico. 

Lock — A  device  to  secure  doors,  chests,  etc. 

Locker — A  small  cupboard,  recess,  or  niche. 

Lockraii — The  rail  in  framework  which  receives  the  lock. 

Locomotive — 2,000  years  ago  the  power  of  steam  was  known  to  Hero 
of  Alexandria. 

It  was  first  usefully  employed  by  the  Marquis  of  Worcester 
in  1650. 

In  1829  Stephenson  applied  it  to  locomotives. 

Rails  for  trucks  in  quarries  and  mines  were  in  use  in 
many  places  in  the  17th  century. 

The  tirst  passenger  locomotive  was  used  on  the  Whitstable 
railway  in  1829  and  the  engine  is  one  of  Canterbury's 
antique  treasures. 

Locomotives  were  used  on  the  Liverpool  railway  for 
minerals  about  1828, 
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Lodfi^e— A  small  house,  a  hut.  a  shed. 

Loft — A  room  or  space  next  under  a  roof. 
Logman — A  rocking  stone. 

Loggia — An  open  gallery  on  the  outside  of  a  building. 
Lollard — A  name  given  to  early  German  reformers,  also  to  the  followers 
of  Wycliffe,  in  the  XIV  century.. 

"  Psalm-singers." 

Lollards  proscribed  1406. 

Lombard — Banking  commenced  by  Jews  in  Lombardy  a.d.  808,  and 
some  settled  in  Lombard  Street,  London. 
Bank  of  England  established  1694. 

Long  and  Short— The  name  given  to  the  alternate  high  and  low 
stones  in  the  quoins  or  corners  of  Saxon  towers  and  buildings. 
Dating  from  600  to  1 100  a.u. 

Long  Gallery — A  feature  of  the  larger  Elizabethan  Houses.  An 
apartment  which  at  this  period  became  the  most  important 
in  the  house,  displacing-  from  that  position  the  Hall  which 
previously  had  been  the  centre  of  home  life.  A  line  example 
is  to  be  seen  at  Knole,  Kent. 

Loophole — A  small  narrow  opening  in  a  wall  through  which  arrows 
were  shot  or  missiles  hurled. 

Lord's  Supper— In  the  Christian  church,  the  sacrament  of  the 
Eucharist. 

Lotus — An  African  water  plant,  largely  copied  in  Egyptian  art. 

Louvre— In  ancient  roofs,  an  opening  for  the  escape  of  smoke,  or  for 
ventilation. 

Louvre-window  in  church  towers  is  an  opening  for  the 
sound  of  the  bells  to  escape,  crossed  by  bars  of  wood  or  other 
material  so  as  to  exclude  rain. 

Lowside  Windov»f — An  opening  from  which  the  acolyte  could  ring 
the  sanctus  bell.     (More  than  a  dozen  theories  are  extant). 
At  S.  Martin's  Church  at  Canterbury  there  is  an  example 
in  the  West  wall. 

Lozenge— A  Norman  ornament, 

Lucarne — A  small  window  in  a  spire.     Sometimes  a  dormer  window. 

Lunette — An  aperture  for  light  in  a  concave  ceiling. 
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Maceria — A  boundary  wall.     (Roman.) 

Machiolations — Openings  formed  at  the  top  of  castles  and  fortifi- 
cations by  projecting  the  parapet  on  corbels,  thus  forming  a 
position  from  which  missiles  could  be  hurled  upon  an 
attacking  force  below. 

Madonna — (Madam) — A  name  given  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Mafi^na  Charta=The  Great  Charter. 

English    rights   and   privileges    signed    by   King    John 
in  1215,  and  confirmed  by  Henry  III. 

Maid  Marian — The  lady  of  the  May  games  in  a  morris-dance. 

Mail — A  coat  of  steel  network  worn  for  defending  the  body  from  cuts 
and  thrusts.  Plate  mail,  Chain  mail  and  Riftg  mail  are 
varieties. 

Maims — Bricks  containing  a  quantity  of  levigated  chalk. 

Mamaiuke— A   military   order  established   in  the  Xlllth  century  in 

Kgypl,  and  destroyed  by  the  Pacha  in  1811.     Their  tombs 
are  m  Cairo. 

Manor — The  land  belonging  to  a  lord  or  nobleman. 

Mansard-roof — A  curb  roof  or  one  of  four  slopes.  (Named  after  the 
inventt)r  Mansard.) 

Manse — A  parsonage.  A  manor  house  is  sometimes  called  a  "  Capital 
Manse." 

Mansion — A  large  house  or  dwelling. 

Mantle-piece — The  work  over  a  fireplace,  in  front  of  the  chimney. 

Map  -  The  earliest  map  of  the  world  was  by  Hecatacus  517  B.C. 

Marble— A  limestone  rock  changed  by  heat  and  pressure  into  a 
crystalline  texture.  Its  colours  range  from  white  to  black 
depending  on  tlie  impurities  which  mixed  with  it,  while  in  a 
state  of  fusion. 

Marquetry     A  kind  of  ornamental  veneer,  chequered  or  inlaid  work. 

MartellO — For  the  protection  of  the  vSouth  Coast  about  74  massive  brick 
forts  Were  built  by  Pitt  in  1804  between  Dover  and  Seaford, 
which  were  styled  "  Martello  Towers,'"  being  designed  partly 
from  one  at  Martella. 

Martyr — One  who  suffers  death  on  account  of  his  belief. 

Mashrubiyeh  Work— Wooden  lattice  built  up  of  small  pieces  oi 
turned  wood  and  used  iii  Egypt  and  the  near  East  as 
window  screens.  The  object  being  to  allow  the  women  of 
the  house  to  look  out  into  the  street  unthout  being  observed 
from  below.  Many  fine  examples  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
native  houses  of  Cairo. 
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Mask  or  Buckle— A  Gothic  enrichment  to  corbels  of  the  13th  and 
14th  centuries,  representinjf  a  buckle  when  viewed  from  the 
front,  but  when  a  shadow  is  cast  on  the  wall  the  profile  of  a 
human  face  is  formed. 

Masonry — Stone  or  brickwork  erected  by  a  mason.  The  first  mention 
of  "  bricklayer "  in  the  Canterbury  Cathedral  records  is 
in  1512. 

Mason's-Bench  or  Banker  Marks — Identification  marks  cut  by 
masons  on  stones  prepared  by  them  for  ancient  buildings. 

The  mark  used  by  the  father,  fanciful  or  symbolic,  was 
later  used  by  the  son. 

Mason's  marks  are  common  on  the  stones  of  ancient 
Rome,  and  more  so  in  Norman  and  Gothic  work.  Over  400 
different  specimens  found  in  Canterbury  Cathedral  were 
copied  in  a  book  by  one  of  the  ofBcials  in  1922. 

Mass — The  Roman  Catholic  Communion  Service.  High  Mass  is  public 
and  with  music.  Low  Mass  is  more  private  and  without 
music. 

Mass-dial — A  small,  often  crude,  vertical  dial  found  at  the  South  door 
of  a  church.  It  was  scratched  on  the  stonework  of  the 
entrance,  about  breast  high,  and  indicated  to  the  priest  the 
time  for  service.     Sometimes  called  "  scratch  dial." 

Mastic — A  hard  drying  cement. 

Matins — Morning  worship. 

Maulstick — A  rest  for  the  artist's  hand  when  using  a  paint  brush. 

Maun  day  Thursday— The  day  before  Good  Friday. 

Mausoleum — Any  magnificent  tomb.  Named  after  the  wonderful 
marble  memorial  tomb  built  350  B.C.  for  ''  Mausolus "  the 
Hittite  King. 

Maze— A  labyrinth. 

Mazer — Maser=(Maple) — In  the  middle  ages  "treen  "  or  turned  cups, 
bowls,  goblets,  trenchers  and  other  domestic  vessels  were 
made  of  "  maple."  In  Tudor  times  pewter  largely  took  the 
place  of  wood.  This  old  craft  still  lingers  at  Bucklebury 
Common.  An  ancient  mazer  adorned  with  a  crystal  taken 
from  the  shoe  of  S.  Thomas  a  Becket  is  shown  among  the 
relics  at  England's  first  Leper  Hospital  in  the  suburbs  of 
Canterbury. 

Mead — The  poetical  name  for  meadow. 

Meander — A  complicated  variety  of  the  Greek  Key  Pattern,  a  laby- 
rinthine decoratioij. 

Medallion — Any  circular  tablet  on  which  are  presented  embossed 
figures. 
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Mediaeval— Relating  lo  the  middle  ages.  An  elastic  term  which 
might  mean  anywhere  between  (597)  Augustine's  arrival,  and 
the  Reformation. 

M edu I lary-rays— Vertical  plates  which  radiate  from  the  centre  of  the 
stem  of  exogenous  plants  to  the  bark.  Very  evident  in 
wainscot  oak  and  other  woods. 

Menhir— Celtic  for  "high  stone." 

A  large  unworked  stone  usually  fixed  upright,  in  memory 
of  some  important  event  or  person.     See  Cromlech. 

Merlon — The  highest  portions  or  masonry  of  an  embattled  parapet. 

The  spaces  or  gaps  between  the  "  merlons  "  are  termed 
"  embrazures." 

Messuag^e^ — A  house  and  its  adjoining  land  and  outbuildings  belonging 
there-to. 

Mestling^ — Brass  ornaments,  candlesticks  and  sacred  utensils  used  in 
Anglo  Saxon  times. 

Metatome — The  space  between  dentils. 

Metope — The  space  between  the  triglyphs  of  the  Doric  frieze, 

Mevirs — The  royal  stables  in  London,  so  called  because  built  where  the 
KiiVg's  hawks  were  once  mewed. 

Mezzanine — .\  low  intermediate  storey  between  two  higher  oner- 

Mezzo-relievo — A  point  between  high  and  low  relief  in  figure- 
(carving.) 

Midden — Mounds  of  earth,  shell,  bone,  pottery  and  refuse  deposited  by 
men  of  the  Neolithic  Age  are  termed  "  Kitchen  middens." 

Mile-stone — Pliny  records  that  pillars  of  stone  were  fixed  along  the 
Roman  roads  to  indicate  every  mile,  and  were  measured 
from  a  stone  in  the  forum. 

Minaret — High  slender  towers  attached  to  mosques,  from  which  the 
Muezzin  calls  the  Faithful  to  prayers.  Islam  does  not  allow 
bells.     Also  called  "  Alcorans  " 

Minerva— The  Roman  Goddess  of  Wisdom,  of  War,  and  of  the 
Liberal  Arts.  The  Greek  Goddess  Athena  was  later 
identified  with  Minerva. 

Minorite— A  Franciscan  friar.  This  order  settled  in  Canterbury 
in  1224. 

Minster— The  church  of  a  monastery. 

Minstrel— One  who  subsisted  in  the  middle  ages  by  the  arts  of  poetry 
and  music  or  singing. 

Minstrels  Gallery— A  small  gallery  to  a  hall  in  which  minstrel- 
played  on  festive  occasions,  often  placed  above  the  screens. 
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IVlint— The  place  where  money  is  coined  by  public  authority. 

Canterbury  being  the  ancient  capital,  the  first  mints  were 
established  here,  and  Norman  remains  of  later  mints  yet 
stand.  The  "Royal  Mint"  and  the  "Cambium  Regis"  are 
both  identified  in  the  High  Street.  Later,  when  London  bad 
8  Minters,  Canterbury  had  7.     See  Coins— Danegelt. 

Miserere — A  bracket  fixed  to  the  underside  of  a  lifting  stall  seat,  to 
rest  upon  when  standing,  often  grotesquely  carved.  Also 
known  as  "  patience  "  and  "  pretella." 

IVIithras— The  Persian  God  adopted  by  Rome  which  challenged 
Christianity.  Altars  to  Mithras  are  common  in  England  and 
date  from  the  first  to  the  early  fifth  century 

Mitre — The  official  head  dress'of  Archbishops  and  Bishops. 

Mitre  Joint — The  sharp  line  formed  by  a  change  in  direction  of 
mouldings,  usually  at  right  angles. 

Moat — A  trench  surrounding  a  fortified  place,  usually  for  water. 

Model  Tower — For  beauty  of  proportion  the  great  tower  in  Canterbury 
Cathedral  is  said  to  have  no  equal.  The  pillars  carrying  the 
previous  Norman  tower  were  not  re  noved,  but  left  as  a  core 
to  the  present  pillars,  and  were  in  1433  encased  with  new 
stone.  Above  the  roof  the  tower  is  built  of  brick,  and 
required  480,000  ;  outside,  the  facing  is  of  Caen  stone  and 
was  finished  in  1496.  This  tower  was  the  model  for  the 
great  tower  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Modiilion— A  bracket  in  Grecian  Architecture. 

Module — A  measure  taken  to  regulate  the  proportion  of  columns. 

Monastery — An  establishment  for  a  religious  fraternity.  A  place 
of  benevolence  for  travellers  and  the  poor.  S.  Augustine 
soon  after  597  built  one  in  Canterbury,  called  in  Papal 
Bulls="The  First  Born."  About  the  same  time  he 
established  a  sister  monastery  where  now  stands  Canterbury 
Cathedral.  Ruins  of  Ethelbert's  heathen  temple  yet  remain 
in  S.  Augustine's  Abbey  as  "  S.  Pancras  Church," 

Monastic  Bells — Signum=Daybreak — awake. 

Squilla=Frugal  refectory  meal, 

Campanella=Cloister  bell. 

Cordon=Abbots'  summons. 

Petasius=Distant  workers. 

Tiniolum=Bedtime. 

Noctula=Night  prayers. 

Corrigiumcula=Scourging  bell. 

Nota=Sweet  choir  bell  and  consecration  of  elements. 

Sanctus=Mass  bell,  often  on  chancel  arch. 
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Money — 4000  b.c.  Gold  was  left  on  the  ground  unappreciated,  but  was 
soon  after  used  as  the  symbol  of  immortality  as  it  did  not 
corrode,  and  was  not  consumed  in  the  tire.  Gold  amulets 
were  worn  as  life  giving  charms.  Gold  rings  began  to  pass 
as  money.  Gold  coins  were  struck  by  the  King  of  Argos 
about  900  B.c  Britain  had  a  gold  coinage  100  B.C.  and  in 
Mediaeval  times  there  were  mints  in  Canterbury. 
See  Coin— Danegelt — Mint. 

Monolith — A  single  stone  as  a  pillar  or  obelisk.  Discovered  in  1923 
in  the  foundations  of  S.  Augustine's  Abbey  m  Canterbury,  a 
large  pagan  monolith  has  come  to  light.  At  the  top  a 
mortise  indicates  that  it  was  surmounted  later  by  a  cross.  In 
burying  this  relic  in  the  foundations,  it  was  broken  in  two. 
It  is  now  preserved  in  the  grounds. 

Monopteral — A  round  temple  consisting  of  a  cupola  or  domed  roof 
supported  on  columns  but  without  walls  or  cella.  A  form 
of  building  much  in  favour  during  the  renaissance  period  for 
garden  pavilions. 

Monotrig^lyph — A  single  triglyph  over  the  space  between  two  Doric 
columns. 

Monument— An  erection  to  preserve  the  memory  of  a  person  or  an 
event. 

Moresque— Painting  or  carving  after  the  Moorish  manner — Arabesque 

Morris— A  Moorish  dance. 

Mortar — A  mixture  of  lime,  sand  and  water  in  which  masonry  and 

bricks  are  embedded. 
Mortise — A  hollow  made  in  timber  etc.  to  receive  the  tenon  of  another 

timber. 

Mortuary— A  building  for  the  dead,  pending  burial. 

Mosaic  -Small  pieces  of  marble,  stone,  glass,  tile  etc.  arranged  as 
ornamental  paving,  or  placed  on  wall-!,  in  domes  and 
other  places. 

Mosque — A  Mohammedan  templ^. 

M.S. — An  abbreviation  found  on  tombstones  for  "  Memoriae  Sacrum  "  = 
Sacred  to  the  memory.     (Latin.) 

Mouchette — A  groove  or  hollow  to  form  a  drip. 

Moulding^ — Ornamental  contours  of  surfaces  or  edges  of  projecting  or 
receding  members  of  an  order. 

Muliion — The  vertical  division  between  the  lights  of  windows  etc. 
(Also  written  munion,  muntin,  monial  etc.) 

Mural — Pertaining  to  a  wall.     A  Mural  crown  was  presented  to  the  first 
Roman  who  mounted  the  wall  of  a  besieged  place. 
Mural  tablets  are  tablets  fixed  to  walls. 
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Museum — A  repository  of  curiosities  and  works  of  art. 

Muslin — A  fabric  of  silk  and  cotton  invented  in  Canterbury  about  1787 
by  J.  Callaway 

Mutule — A  projecting  block  in  the  Doric  cornice. 

Mynchery — The  Saxon  name  for  Nunnery.     (Hence  ''  Mincing  Lane  " 
London.)     Mynchen=The  Saxon  name  for  Nun. 

Mythology — A  system  of  fables  respecting  the   gods  of  ancient  or 
heathen  nations. 


\ 
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Na.il — A  metal  Hxini;  pin.  dating  from  the  Iron  Age, 
Nail-head — A  Gotliic  ornament  in  stone. 
Naos — The  body  of  an  ancient  temple. 

Narthex — A  division  in  early  Christian  churches  near  the  entrance» 
separated  bv  railings  or  screen,  and  used  by  penitents  and 
catcchists. 

National  Debt— This  is  said  to  have  started  in  Canterbury  or  perhaps 
"  foreshadowed." 

In  1438  Henry  VI  borrowed  £40  from  a  citizen  and  in 
1443  a  further  sum  of  £50.  The  money  bore  interest,  and 
certificates  were  given.  Repayment  was  made  eight  years 
later.     As  a  system  it  was  established  by  VV^illiam  III. 

Nave— The  body  of  a  church  West  of  the  choir. 

Neckinfi^ — The  space  on  a  Roman  Doric  capital  between  the  astragal  of 
the  shaft  and  the  commencement  of  the  actual  capital. 

Neck  Mould — A  moulding  surrounding  a  column  between  the  shaft 

and  capital. 
Necropolis — A  city  of  the  dead.     A  cemetery. 

Neolithic— The  newest  stone  age.    following  the  Palaeolithic. 

The  polish  on  the  tools  and  implements  is  due  to  the 
use  of  them  after  grinding. 

Neolithic  tools  include  the  a.xe,  chisel,  saw,  knife,  drill, 
hammer,  and  whetstone,  and  many  are  bored  for  handles. 
These  tools  placed  the  users  far  above  savages. 

Nevirel — The  colunni  round  which  the  steps  of  a  circular  staircase  wind. 
The  principal  posts  at  the  angle  and  foot  of  a  staircase. 
Very  elaborate  carved  newels  were  used  in  Tudor  and 
Jacobean  mansions. 

Nicene  Creed— The  creed  adopted  in  .\.d.  325  at  the  Council  of  Nice 
(Asia  Minor.) 

Niche — A  recess  in  a  wall,  usually  made  for  an  erect  figure  or  ornament. 

Nimbus — A   disc   or  circle   placed   round    the    heads   of    saints,    etc. 

in  pictures. 
Nogging—Brick  tilling  between  timber  framing. 

Norman  Architecture— The  semi-circular  arch  and  ponderous 
pillar  style  l^rought  to  England  in  the  eleventh  century  and 
copied  by  the  Normans  in  F'rance  in  the  tenth  century  from 
the  old  work  of  the  Romans.  -  Often  termed  English 
Romanesque. 

Norman  Windows— These  were  usually  small  openings  with  a 
scnii-circular  cut  out  of  a  single  stone  covering  the  top.  In 
the  absence  of  glass,  a  wooden  shutter  kept  out  the  wind. 
Oiled  linen  across  the  opening  admitted  a  subdued  light. 
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Nosing; — A  projectini^  moulding.     The  rounded  edge  of  a  step. 

Notitia — A  document  written  by  the  Romans  in  the  fourth  or  early  fifth 
century  giving  particulars  of  their  World-Empire,  Stations, 
Officers,  Troops,  etc,  The  original  was  preserved  at  Spirp:s, 
but  disappeared  about  1550. 

A  copy  made  1436  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Three 
other  copies  are  in  Paris,  Vienna  and  Munich. 

From  this  work  much  has  been  learned  of  the  F'orts 
of  the  Saxon  Shore,  Hadrian's  VVall,  and  generally  of  the 
Roman  Occupation  of  Britain. 

Numismatics— The  science  of  coins. 

Obverse=Face,  bust  or  figure  of  sovereign. 
Reverse=  Various  figures  or  words. 
Legend=Words  round  border. 
Inscription=Words  in  middle  or  field. 
Exergue=Basis,  below  a  bottom  line,  for  date  and  place 
of  minting. 

Nun — A  woman  devoted  to  a  religious  life.     See  Mynchery. 

Nuncio — The  Pope's  Ambassador  to  a  King.  \ 

Nunnery — A  house  in  which  nuns  reside.  "^ 

Nut — A  cylinder  or  block  of  wood  or  metal  with  an  internal  screw  fitting 
an  external  screw.  As  at  the  end  of  a  screw  bolt.  The 
internal  screw  is  cut  by  a  ''  tap." 

Nymphaeum — A  cool  garden-like  building  containing  plants,  flowers 
and  running  water.     A  building  for  the  Nymphs. 
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Oa.k — The  timber  most  used  in  the  construction  of  Enj*lish  medieval 
houses. 

Obelisk — A  tall  four-sided  taperinjf  stone.     (As  Cleopatra's  Needle.) 

Obit— Death — decease. 

Obituary — An  account  of  a  deceased  person.     A  list  of  the  dead. 

Oblation — An  offerinj^  or  sacrifice. 

Oblique — Deviatin.L^  from  a  right  line.  Every  an.Ljle  except  a  right 
angle. 

Oblique  Arch— A  Skcu^  arch. 

Oblong^ — A  figure  which  is  longer  than  it  is  broad. 

Obsequies— Funeral  rites. 

Obsidian — Volcanic  black  glass.  Used  by  the  ancients  as  mirrors  and 
for  ornaments.  Freely  used  for  "  eyes  "  etc.  in  the  furniture 
of  Tutankhamen's  Tomb,  Lu.xor  3200  n.c.  brought  to 
light  1923. 

Obsolete — Antiquated — out  of  use. 

Occident— The  West. 

Octagonal— Having  eight  sides  and  eight  angles. 

Ocultus— The  large  circular  window  at  the  West  end  of  continental 
churches.     A  feature  not  usually  found  in  England. 

Offset — The  ledge  formed  in  a  wall  where  the  thickness  is  diminished. 

Ofi^ee — A  moulding  consisting  of  a  round  and  a  hollow. 

Probably  the  earliest  o.g  arch  moulding  in  England  is 
in  the  screen  erected  bv  Prior  Eastrv  in  Canterbury 
Cathedral  1305. 

Oldest  Church— Although  S.  Martins  at  Canterbury  claims  an  origin 
as  far  back  as  181  a.d.  it  has  been  altered,  enlarged  and 
restored. 

The  oldest  unaltered  church  is  that  still  standing  at 
Bradford-on-Avon,  and  is  an  excellent  example  of  Saxon 
masonry. 

Oldest  Life — The  oldest  living  things  on  the  earth  are  the  giant  trees. 

In  favourable  circumstances  the  oak  takes  1000  years  to 
arrive  at  maturity,  for  a  second  1000  years  it  will  stand  in  a 
perfect  state,  and  a  third  1,000  years  may  elapse  before  final 
decay. 

The  Sequoia  has  been  found  to  measure  40  feet  in 
diameter  and  is  presumed  to  be  4500  years  old.  An  African 
HAG  UAH  is  said  to  be  over  5000  years  old,  and  a  cypress  at 
Chapultepec  with  39  feet  diameter  is  put  at  over  60tf0 
years  of  age. 
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Old  Foundations — Thousands  of  sites  of  old  churches,  buildings, 
gardens,  roads,  etc.  are  lost  to  view  through  accumulation  of 
soil  above  them.  In  dry  weather  indications  of  their 
whereabouts  are  visible  under  lawns,  meadows  and  other 
surfaces. 

A  Dutch  garden  laid  out  for  Queen  Anne  at  Windsor 
Castle  was  discovered  after  being  lost  for  180  years,  through 
the  visibility  of  beds  and  paths  seen  in  dry  weather  below 
the  Datchet  meadows,  from  the  top  of  the  Round  Tower 
about  1884.     See  Palimpsest. 

Olympiad — The  Greek  period  of  four  years  from  the  celebration  of  the 
Olympic  games  to  the  next.     Began  776  B.C. 

Omega— The  name  of  the  last  letter  in  the  Greek  Alphabet.  Alpha  is 
the  first.     Alpha  and  Omega  denote  first  and  last. 

Oolite — Calcareous  stone  made  of  round  grains  resembling  fish  roe. 

Opisthodomos — An  open  vestibule  within  the  portico  behind  the 
cella  of  peupteral  and  dipteral  Greek  Temples,  similar  to  the 
pronaos  at  the  front. 

Oppid um — A  Roman  term  to  express  a  mass  of  buildings.  An 
entrance  to  a  town.     The  facade  of  a  public  building. 

Or==Gold.     In  heraldry  expressed  in  engraving  by  dots  spread  over  the 

field. 
Oratory — A  small  chapel. 

Orders — The  receding  mouldings  of  an  arch. 

The  Five  Orders=Tuscan,  Doric,  Ionic.  Corinthian  and 
Composite.  At  the  present  day  three  orders  are  recognised, 
Tuscan  and  Composite  being  considered  part  of  the  Doric 
and  Corinthian  respectively. 

Ordnance  Survey — A  national  survey,  correct  mapping  including 
the  taking  of  levels. 

O.D.=Datum  Line.  (See.)  The  Survey  completed  in 
1852  had  occupied  nearly  a  century,  and  being  found 
inaccurate,  the  Survey  was  begun  again  in  1863. 

Oriel — A  window  corbelled  out  from  the  face  of  a  wall,  or  at  an  angle, 
generally  divided  by  mullions  and  transoms. 

Introduced  in  the  14th  century  and  much  used  in  the 
Tudor  and  Elizabethan  periods. 

Organ — The  well  known  musical  pipes  worked  by  wind. 

The  first  organ  in  England  was  placed  in  Canterbury 
Cathedral  by  Theodore  669—690 

Orientation — Settmg  to  the  East,  as  the  chancel  of  a  church. 

Out-House — A  small  building  at  a  little  distance  from  the  main  house. 

Oval — A  figure  in  the  shape  of  an  tgg  or  ellipse. 
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Oven — An  enclosure  for  baking  or  heating. 

OvolO — A  quarter  circle  moulding. 

Ox-Eye  Windovif — (Oeil  de  boeuf) — A  small  round  or  oval  dormer 
window. 

Oyez — The  word  proclaimed  three  times  to  gain  silence  at  a  Sheriff's 
Court. 

Oylets — OielletS — Arrowslits  in  fortifications,  or  the  circular  part  of 
llie  opening. 
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Pae^anism — Caesar  in  55  h  c.  found  the  Druids  in  Britain  with  cruel 
rites  and  ceremonies. 

The  Romans  worshipped  many  gods  and  set  up  altars  to 
■  a  very  large  number  of  them. 

In  A.D.  330  Constantine  ordered  Pagan  Temples  to  be 
destroyed.  Much  Roman  material  was  re-used  by  the 
Saxons  and  Normans  in  building  new  churches. 

In  588  A.D.  the  Saxons  were  in  complete  possession  of 
the  land,  and  Christianity  was  apparently  wiped  out  till 
Bertha  came  witli  her  French  Bishop  and  in  597  Augustine 
induced  Ethelbert  to  be  baptized  at  Canterbury. 
Pagoda — A  name  giver  by  Europeans  to  Hindoo  Temples  built  of 
stone  and  capped  by  a  cupola.  The  Chinese  Pagoda  is 
sometimes  a  temple  or  shrine  of  nine  storeys  in  height,  each 
storey  being  twenty  feet  or  more  in  height. 

Paint — Earthy  pigments  of  various  colours  mixed  with  oil  and  other 
substances  have  been  in  use  for  several  thousand  years. 

Early  art  painting  can  be  seen  in  Egyptian  tombs,  in  the 
houses  of  Pompeii,  and  in  ancient  buildings  of  nearly  all 
countries.  Specimens  found  in  caves  in  France  and  in 
Spain  are  dated  8000  b.c.  (Stone  Age.) 

Palace — A  magnificent  house,  so  named  after  that  built  by  Augustus  on 
the  Palatine  Hill.     He  began  to  reign  in  Rome  30  B.C. 

Palaeolithic  —  Referring  to  the  middle  stone  age  and  following  the 
Eolithic.  The  first  palaeolith  recognised  as  such  was  a 
stone  spear  head  found  in  London  in  1714  a.d.  (near  elephant 
bones  in  gravel.) 

Palatine — Pertaining  to  a  palace.     Holding  oftice  in  the  King's  Palace. 

Palseontolog^y — The  science  of  ancient  beings.  Fossil  remains  of 
animals  and  plants. 

Palfrey — A  small  horse  used  formerly  by  noblemen.  Notably  by 
Chaucer  in  his  Canterbury  Tales  Fourteenth  century. 

Palimpsest — A  parchment  manuscript  which  has  been  written  over 
a  second  time,  the  former  writing  having  been  partially 
erased  for  economy's  sake. 

In  some  cases  it  is  possible  to  read  both  the  writings. 

A  term  used  to  denote  ancient  agricultural  workings  as 
revealed  by  aerial  photography. 

See  Old  Foundations. 

Palisade — A  fence  or  fortification  of  stakes. 

Pall— A  cloak.  The  Mantle  of  an  Archbishop.  A  fillet  of  blacksilk 
bearing  four  red  crosses,  and  worn  over  the  shoulders. 

Panel — A  board  fixed  between  framing. 
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PLATE    5. 


Fi^.   1.         Denton.— Plate  Tracery  13th  Century. 

— •Rouj^h  cast.  Chamfer,  Cahn,  Glass,  Miillion. 
V'v^.  2.        Salisbury. — Gable, — Cross, — Flying  Buttress,  Pinnacle. 

Fig.  3.         Salisbury. — Early    English    Cathedral,    Decorated   Tower   and 
Spire. 

Fig.  4.         Ash  Church.— Embattled  Tower,  Octagon  Turret.  Leaded  Spire. 

Fig.  5.         North   Leigh. — Decorated.  O.G.  Arch,  NMche.  Crocket,   Hood 
Mould. 

Fig.  6.         Canterbury. — Perpendicular  Porch.  Can(^py,  Gargoyle,  Wrought 
Iron. 

Fig,  7.         Canterbury.-  Hell  Harry  Tower — Perpendicular,  1490, 
Louvre.  Wind  Vane,  Quatre  Foil,  Rebus. 


Added  words  mav  be  referred  to  in  the  Glossarv, 
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Panellinfi^ — Framed  \v(X)cl\vork  largely  used  as  screens  in  medieval 
halls  and  for  covering  the  bare  walls  of  mansions  and 
houses. 

Every  succeeding  style  of  architecture  altered  the  pattern. 

In  Tudor  times  oak  and  chestnut  were  the  usual  woods, 
but  during  the  last  four  centuries  fir  has  been  in  favour. 

See  Linen  Pattern. 

Pantheon— A  Roman  temple  dedicated  to  all  the  Gods. 
Erected  25  B.C. 

Pantile — A  curved  roofing  tile  shaped  like  a  gutter. 

Paper — An  African  rush  growing  ten  feet  high  known  as  "  Papyrus  " 
was  made  into  the  paper,  or  "  hieratica "  for  the  priestly 
writings,  by  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  European  paper 
supply  up  to  the  tenth  century  a.d.  came  mainly  from  Egypt. 
Our  word  "paper"  is  derived  from  "papyrus." 

For  5000  years  the  best  known  material  for  writing  upon 
was  papyrus. 

Paper  Hanging^S — Hangings  of  Tapestry  covered  walls  of  castles 
and  large  houses,  and  when  wall  paper  was  introduced  in 
the  17th  century  the  "  hangings  "  became  paper. 

Papier-Mache — A  hard  substance  made  with  paper  pulp  and  glue. 

Parapet — A  wall  above  a  bridge  or  above  a  roof  to  prevent  persons 
falling  over. 

Embattled  parapets  were  freely  built  in  Perpendicular 
times,  also  stone  parapets  pierced  with  the  square,  round, 
triangle,  trefoil  and  quatre  foil. 

Parclose — A  screen  or  railing  to  separate  or  enclose,  as  a  chapel 
screened  off  from  a  nave. 

Pargetting — Plaster.       Used    to-day    for    the    inside    rendering    of 

chimney  flues, 

A  sort  of  decorative  plasterwork,  in  which  the  ornament 
is  in  relief,  used  in  medieval  houses  both  inside  and  out. 

Parisil — The  division  of  ground  committed  to  the  charge  of  one  vicar. 
English   Parishes    first    arranged  about   700  a.d.      In 
England  and  Wales  are  about  11000  parishes,  in  name  and 
number  nearly  corresponding  with  a  list  made  in  1288. 

Parlour — A  room  set  apart  for  converse,  originally  in  a  nunnery. 

Parquetry — An  ornamental  floor  covering  made  of  small  pieces 
of  wood. 

Parsonage — A  rectory  endowed  with  a  house,  glebe,  lands,  tithes  etc. 

Party  Wall — A  wall  separating  one  house  or  garden  from  another. 

Parvise— Paradise— A  small  chamber  over  a  church  porch. 
An  enclosed  garden. 
A  place  for  conversation. 
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Paten — The  plate  on  which  the  coiisecnitcd  bread  in  the  Eucharist 
is  phiced 

Patera, — An  ornament  in  frie/es,  representing  a  cup  or  round  dish. 

Patten — The  base  of  a  column  or  pillar. 

Pavement — A  Hoor  of  brick,  stone,  marble,  mosaic  or  the  like. 

Pavilion — A  tent  or  temporary  building. 

Pavimentum — A  pavement  formed  of  flat  pieces  of  stone,  marble, 
tile,  slate,  flint,  or  other  material  bedded  in  cement  and  beaten 
down  flat  with  a  rammer. 

Pavinfi^ — Flooring  with  bricks,  stone,  etc. 

Pax — A  small  tablet  of  silver  or  other  material,  to  be  kissed  by  the 

congregation  during  the  celebration  of  mass. 
Pedestal— The  structure  which  carries  a  column  or  pilaster. 

Pediment — The  triangular  or  segmental  space  formed  by  carrying  up 
the  cornice  of  a  door  or  window  opening  or  a  gable  end  etc. 
The  triangular  termination  of  the  roof  of  a  classic  temple. 

Peel  or  Pele— A  fortitied  tower  or  stronghold  used  as  a  dwelling.     A 

term  more  usual  in  the  North  and  in  Scotland. 
Pen — .\  bone  stylus  six  inches  in  length,  with  a  triangular  cross  section 
and  pared  ends  was  discovered  at  Kish  by  Prof.  Langdon 
who  considers  this  the  earliest  pen  in  existence.     It  is  for 
cuneiform  writing  on  clay,  and  dates  from  2280  u.c. 
See  Job  19— v.  24. 
Pendant— A  hanging  ornament  in  Gothic  roofs  and  ceilings. 

See  Pendant  Vaulting. 
Pendant    Vaulting— As    in    Henry    Vllth    Chapel,    Westminster, 
(completed  by  Henry  VHIth)  strong  arches  above  the  vaulting 
are  constructed  from  wall  to  wall.     In  these  arches  are  long 
pendant  stones  from  which  spring  the  small  fan  vaultmg  ribs. 
This  was  the  climax  of  Gothic  vaulting,  and  shows  the 
mason's  skill  developed  to  its  utmost. 
Pendentive — A  triangular  curved  surface  by  means  of  which  a  dome 
is  supported  upon  piers,  arranged  to  form  a  square. 

This  is   the  fundamental    characteristic    of    Byzantine 
architecture. 

The  method  was  used  by  Wren  in  the  construction  of 
S.  Paul's  dome. 
Pendent  Posts — In  hammer  beam  roofs,  timbers  iixed  against  the 

walls  below  the  plate,  to  receive  the  braces. 
PenteliC  Marble— The  white  marble  from  Mount  Pentelicus,  near 

Athens,  of  which  most  of  the  Greek  temples  were  built. 
Penthouse — A  shed  against  a  building. 
Pentise — A  covered  way.     A  protection  from  the  weather. 

Portions  of  the  timber  and  tile  pentise  built  1393  remain 
in  Canterbury  Precincts. 
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Pergola — A  balcony,  a  garden  arbour. 
Peribolos — A  court  round  a  temple" 
Peripteral — An  edifice  surrounded  by  columns. 
Peristyle — A  range  of  columns  round  a  temple  or  courtyard. 

Perpendicular— Upright  or  vertical. 

The  name  of  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture  which 
followed  the  Decorated  style  after  the  pestilence  of  1349. 

It  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the  South  Transept  at 
Gloucester  by  Abbot  Wigmore  about  1330. 

Edington  Priory  claims  to  show  the  earliest  example. 

Perpent  Stones — Long  stones  laid  in  masonry  from  face  to  face  of 
wall  to  act  as  bonders. 

Perron — An  exterior  staircase. 

Perspective — View — vista. 

A  drawing  of  a  building  as  it  appears  to  the  eye. 

Pesthouse — A  hospital  for  persons  infected  with  contagious  disease. 

Petrify — To  convert  to  stone. 

Pew — An  enclosed  seat  in  a  church,  introduced  in  the  Decorated  period. 
See  Stone  Seats. 

Pewter — A  metal  consisting  chiefly  of  tin  and  lead. 

Pharos— A  lighthouse. 

The  famous  pharos  at  Alexandria  was  built  of  stone 
about  300  B.C.  After  standing  1600  years,  (a  model  for  later 
spires  and  minarets)  it  fell  1326  a.d.  It  was  370  feet  in 
height.     The  Roman  Pharos  is  still  standing  at  Dover. 

Piazza — An  open  square,  as  the  famous  Piazza  of  S.  Marco,  Venice. 
Pier — A  pillar  or  column. 

Masonry  between  openings  as  of  doors  and  windows. 

Supports  to  carry  arches  and  beams. 

Pilaster — A  square  or  rectangular  column  projecting  slightly  from  the 
face  of  a  wall. 

Pilaster  Strips — Vertical  projecting  bands  of  masonry  characteristic 

of  Saxon  architecture.     Usually  found  on  towers. 
Pile — Timbers  pointed  and  driven  into  the  earth  to  form  a  foundation  for 

a   building.     In  very  early  times  piles  were  used  by  lake 

dwellers. 
Pillar — A  column —  a  support. 
Pillory — A  cage  for  a  criminal. 
Pinnacle— A  slender  turret. 

Early    English    buttresses     surmounted    by    pinnacles 

indicate  interior  groining  or  vaulting. 

Pipe — A  wind  instrument.     A  long  tube. 

See  Plumbing,  Drain,  Speaking  Tube. 
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Piscina — The  basin  in  a  chancel  in  which  a  priest  washes  the  chahce. 
It  is  near  the  altar  and  has  a  drain,  which  often  discharges  in 
the  earth  below  the  altar. 

In  Early  English  and  Decorated  work  two  and  sometimes 
three  basins  arefomid  together. 
Piscinas  date  from  about  1 150. 

Pise — "  Pise  de  terre  "  is  the  name  given  to  buildings  constructed  with 
walls  of  beaten  earth.     Sometimes  called  "cob." 

Cottages  in  some  parts  of  England  built  in  this  way- 
testify  to  the  lasting  properties  of  this  mode  of  construction 
when  protected  from  the  weather. 

Pitcii — A  term  used  to  indicate  the  slope  of  a  roof. 

Flat  pitch  usually  for  slating=30''  or  i. 
Square  pitch  usually  for  tiling=45''  or  i. 
Tudor  pitch  for  tiles  or  thatch  was  usually  much  sharper 
and  generally  52°  or  more. 

Pix— Pyx — A  box  in  which  the  consecrated  host  is  kept. 

Plague— A  pestilence— The  Black  Death. 

The  10  Plagues  in  Egypt  1494  n.c. 

In  England  on  several  occasions  viz.  762 — 134iS — 1666. 
Cleanliness  prevents  plague. 
Plan — The   design   or  shape  of  the  walls  of  a  building,  drawn   as   a 

horizontal  section. 
Plant — The    tools    and    appliances    required    for    the    erection    of    a 

building,  etc. 
Plaster — A  composition  usually  of  lime,  sand  and  water,  for  covering 

walls  and  ceilings. 
Plate— The  timber  which  supports  the  ends  of  the  rafters  or  joists. 
Plate  Glass — Glass  cast  in  sheets  and  afterwards  ground  and  polished. 

Plate  Tracery — Tracery  commenced  with  the  cutting  of  a  circle 
between  the  tops  of  two  lancet  windows,  when  two  were 
first  placed  under  one  hood  mould,  early  13th  century. 

Trefoils  and  quatrefoils  indicate  later  work. 

The  earliest  form  of  tracery  cut  out  of  solid  blocks  or 
plates  of  stone. 
Plinth — A  projection  at  the  base  of  a  wall. 

A  vanishing  plinth  occurs  worked  in  stone  to  a  brick 
house  (now  a  Rectory)  at  the  corner  of  Bridge  St.  and 
Ivy  Lane,  Canterburv'. 

At  the  quadrant  it  projects  4i  ins.  and  in  the  curved  side 
wall,  it  gradually  dies  ont  in  about  70ft.     (Built  1875.) 

A  Saxon  plinth  may  be  seen  at  S.  Peter's,  Lincoln. 
Plumb— Perpendicular.     Proved  upright   by  the  use   of    a    line    and 
weight,  usually  of  lead  (=Lat.  plumbum). 
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Plum  bins; — 1300  feet  of  copper  drain  pipe  was  found  in  the  Temple  of 
the  Sphinx.  This  is  probably  the  earliest  example  of 
Plumbing,  which  is  the  science  of  conveying  liquids,  gases, 
etc.  through  pipes. 

Pocket — A  cavity  in  chimney  construction  caused  by  reducing  the  size 
of  the  flue. 

Podium — A  support  or  enclosing  wall.  The  wall  enclosing  the  arena 
of  an  amphitheatre. 

Pointed  Arcli — Generally  a  Gothic  feature  or  a  sign  of  transition  from 
Xorman  to  Early  English  work.  An  arcade  in  the  South 
Choir  Aisle  at  Canterbury  shows  the  junction  of  the  two 
styles.     About  1180.     See  Plate  7,  Fig.  2. 

Poiychromy — The  art  of  colouring  statues  and  the  exterior  of 
buildings.     Ancient  Greek. 

Poiyg:on — A  plain  figure  of  many  angles. 

Poiyphonian — A  musical  instrument  producing  many  sounds. 

Polytechnic — Comprehending  many  arts. 

Poppy  Head — A  carved  church  ornament,  often  seen  on  the  ends  of 
seats  and  pews  in  v^ork  of  the  Decorated  period  and  later. 

Porcelain — Semi-transparent  earthenware — first  made  in  China  and 
Japan. 

Porch — A  vestibule.     An  entrance  to  a  larger  building. 

In  the  palace  of  the  Hittite  Kings  in  Asia  Minor  was  a 
porch,  the  roof  of  which  was  supported  by  twa:)  columns 
1200  B.C. 

Portal— The  lesser  gate. 

Portcullis — An  armoured  gate  made  to  drop  across  an  entrance  to  a 
castle  or  city. 

The  portcullis  as  a  carved  ornament  is  common  in 
Perpendicular  times. 

Portico — A  covered  space  enclosed  by  columns  at  the  entrance  of  a 
building. 

Post — A  kind  of  postal  system  existed  in  Egypt  2000  h.c. 

Nineveh  had  royal  postmen  700  h.c.  From  such 
beginnings  has  evolved  the  complicated  postal  systems  of  the 
world,  which  after  stage  coaches,  has  been  so  enormously 
increased  by  the  steam  engine  on  land  and  sea. 

Postern — A  back  door  or  gate.  A  small  door  through  a  rampart, 
usually  leading  to  a  ditch. 

Post  Mill — A  windmill,  the  whole  of  which  revolves  on  a  central  post. 

Preceptory— A  manor  of  the  Knights  Templar. 

Precinct — The  territory  within  the  limits  of  authority. 

Prelate — An  Archbishop  or  Bishop. 
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Presbytery— The  choir,  or  the  Eastern  end  of  the  choir. 

Priest — One  who  officiates  at  the  altar. 
Pagan  or  Christian. 
Dating  from  earhest  times. 

The  priest  often  lias  a  private  door  to  the  chancel  of  his 
church. 

Primate— An  Archbishop. 

Principal — A  strong  framework  of  wood  (or  steel  in  modern  building 
works)  spanning  a  building  from  wall  to  \vall  to  carry  the 
purlins  and  common  rafters. 

Prior— The  superior  of  a  convent  of  monks,  one  next  in  dignity  to  an 
Abbot. 

Priory — A  convent  in* dignity  ne.xt  below  an  Abbey. 

Procession  Path— The  route  was  "up  the  North  Aisle,  behind  the 
High  Altar,  down  the  South  Aisle,  and  up  the  Nave  centre." 

Profile — The  outline  of  a  figure  or  building. 

Pronaos — The  area  in  front  of  a  temple.  The  portico  in  front  of  a 
building. 

Propylseum — The  entrance  to  a  court  or  vestibule. 

Propylon— A  porch — vestibule  or  entrance  of  an  edifice. 

Proscenium — In  ancient  tiieatres,  the  whole  stage — In  modern 
theatres,  the  frontispiece  of  the  stage.     The  curtain  frame. 

Prostyle — A  portico  in  which  the  columns  stand  in  advance  of  the 
building  to  which  they  belong. 

Proverbs — The  Proverbs  of  Solomon  are  a  thousand  years  later  than 
one  dating  2000  h.c.  found  in  Babylon,  which  runs  : — 

"  He  who  shall  excel  in  tablet  writing  shall  shine  like 
the  sun." 

Psalter— The  Book  of  Psalms. 

Pseudo-Dipteral— A  temple  having  apparently  two  rows  of  columns, 
but  in  which  the  inner  row  is  omitted. 

Puddling; — Making  watertight  by  means  of  clay. 

Pulley — A  contrivance  for  raising  weights. 

Pulpit — An  elevated  slage  in  a  church  in  which  the  preacher  stands. 

Introduced  in  the  Decorated  period,  which  produced  the 
earliest  stone  pulpit  at  Beaulins,  Hants.  Open  air  pulpits 
were  used  before  churches  were  built,  specially  on  bridges 
and  at  market  crosses. 

Pulvinated — A  coHvex  frieze  as  in  the  Composite  Order. 
Pump — A  machine  for  raising  liquids. 
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Purbeck  Marble — The  well  known  crystallized  limestone  found  in 
the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  composed  mainly  of  Paludina  shells,  and 
largely  used  by  the  Gothic  builders  for  slender  shafts  in 
ecclesiastical  buildings. 

Plentiful  in  Canterbury  Cathedral  1175. 

Purlin — A  horizontal  roof  timber  to  support  rafters. 

Purlined  Roof — Some  church  roofs  are  formed  ivithont  rafters,  by 
building  a  series  of  arches  spanning  the  nave  and  chancel, 
from  the  North  and  South  walls.  These  arches  carry  stout 
purlins,  which  are  boarded  and  tiled,  or  roofed — as  at 
Bothenhampton,  Bridport,  with  stone  slabs. 

Putlog^ — A  timber  supporting  scaffold  boards, 

In  ancient  towers  and  masonry,  holes  were  left  in  the 
walls  to  support  these  putlogs,  for  future  use,  as  in  the 
Westgate,  Canterbury. 

Putty — (For  glaziers  and  painters.)     A  cement  usually  made  of  whiting 
and  linseed  oil.     Putty  used  by  masons   and   plasterers  is 
made  from  lime 
Pycnostyle — A   term   signifying    a   space   of   IJ   diameters   between 

columns. 
Pyramid — A  structure  of  stone  or  brickwork  standing  on  a  square  base 
and  tapering  upwards  to  an  apex. 

The   largest  is   near  Cairo,   named  after  Cheops,   and 
is  450  feet  high.     (Originally  481  ft.) 
It  was  probably  built  2850  h.c. 

The  oldest  is  the  "  stepped  "  pyramid  at  Sakkara,  about 
twenty  miles  South  of  Cairo.     B.C.  2980. 

Pyramid  ion— The  small  flat  pyramid  at  the  top  of  an  obelisk. 
Ancient  Egyptian. 

Pyre— A  funeral  pile. 
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PLATE     6. 


Fig,  1.         Sittinjlbounic— Hall  Timbered  House— Bixoii  Bridges. 

*Gable,  Ver.i,'e,  Porch.  Diamond.  Drop.  Sprocket. 

Fi.u.  2.         Bromley  by  Bow.-  Old  Palace  1606.  X(nv  in  V.  &  A.  Museum. 
— Panelling,      Frieze,      Fire      Back,      Dogs, 
Embossed  ceiling. 

Fig.  3.         Chilham  Castle. — Jacobean  by  Inigo  Jones. 

— Brick,  Stone  Quoins  and  Dressings,  Tile,  Lead. 

Fig.  4.         Hatrteld    Hall.— Jacobean,  Vane,  Turret.  Clock,   Parapet,  Sill. 
String. 

Fig.  5.         Hatfield  Hall  Stairs.— Dog  Gate,  Newel,  Baluster.  Tread,  Riser. 

Landing. 

Fig.  6.         Banqueting  Hall,  White  Hall  by  Inigo  Jones,  Mature  English 
Renaissance — Column,  Base,  Cap,  Pilaster,  Coping,  Swag. 

Fig.  7.         Hampton  Court. — Sir  Christopher  Wren — Engaged  Columns, 
Balustrade. 

Fig.  8.         Queen  Anne's  Gate. — Late  Renaissance  Do<jrway  and  Carved 

Hood. 


.\dded  words  may  be  referred  to  in  the  Glossary. 
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Quadra, — A  square  border  or  frame  round  a  bass  relief,  panel,  etc. 

Quadrangle — The  inner  square  or  rectangular  court  of  a  building, 

Quadrig^a — A  four-horsed  chariot.     The  subject  of  statuary  often  used 
to  surmount  a  triumphal  Arch  or  other  monument. 

Quarrel — A  dart  for  a  cross  bow. 

A  diamond  shape  piece  of  glass. 

Quarry — A  stone  mine  or  working.     (Also  see  Quarrel). 

Quartering — Small  upright  timbers  fixed  in  roofs  and  partition  walls, 
etc.     See  Ashlering. 

Quartz — Silica  in  its  many  forms.     As  a  constituent  of  granite,  as  flint 
in  the  chalk,  as  crystal,  etc.,  etc. 

The  most  common  rock  material. 

Quatrefoil — An  ornament  representing  the  four  leaves  of  a  cruciform 
flower. 

Queen  post — An  upright  tnnber  in  roof  construction  placed  between 
rafter  and  tie  beam. 

Quern — The  stone  hand  mill  for  grinding  corn.     Used  in  many  countries 
in  remotest  times. 

Quick  lime — Chalk  or  limestone  deprived  of  its  carbonic  acid  by  heating. 
Mixed  with  sand  and  water  it  is  mortar.     Mixed  with 
water  only  it  is  mason's  putty. 

Quirk — A  recess  worked  by  a  plane  between  mouldings.     Used  by  Greeks 
and  Romans. 

Quoins — The  external  angle  stones  of  a  wall. 
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Rafter— A  roof  timber  resting  on  the  wall  plate  and  extending  to  tiie 

ridge.     See  Purlined  roof. 
Rag^Stone — A  hard  Kentish  limestone. 

The  Canterbury  Westgate  was  built  of  this  "  rag  "  in  1379. 
The    Romans  used  the  stone  for  the  oldest  temple  in 
London.     Wren  had  great  difficulty  in  removing  the  '"rag" 
foundations  of  the  old  cathedral  for  his  new  church. 
Rail — The  horizontal  parts  in  framing  and  panelling. 
Raiiins^ — A  fence  of  wood,  iron,  or  other  material. 

Rake — The  inclination  from  the  perpendicular — As  in  a  roof,  or  a  ship's 
mast. 

Ramp-— The  rising  curve  as  in  a  wall  coping  or  a  handrail  to  a  stairs. 

Rampant  Arch — An  arch  whose  abutments  spring  from  an  inclined 
plane. 

Rampart — The  raised  walk  or  path  on  a  fortification. 

Random -Masonry  built  of  unshaped  stones  not  .laid  in  courses — as- 
"  random  rag." 

Rebate  -A  reduction,  or  a  sinking  in  wood,  stone,  iron  or  other  material, 
made  to  tit  into  the  ne.xt  piece. 

Rebus — .\   tjuaint   way  of  e.xpressing  names  or  words  by  pictures  or 
carving. 

Receipts — In  ancient  Egypt  tax  collectors  gave  receipts.     P'irst  receipts 
given  in  Europe  are  said  to  have  been  by  the  Romans  .\.i).  100. 

Recess— .Vn  alcove,  niche,  or  receding  of  a  wall  in  a  nwm. 

Rectilinear — A  term  sometimes  used  to  denote  the  "  Perpendicular  "^ 
style  of  architecture. 

Rector — Generally  a  clergyman  who  has  the  charge  and  cure  of  a  parish. 

Reedins^ — .\  number  of  beaded  mouldings  united  together. 

Re-enforce— To  strengthen,  to  support. 

Re-enforced  concrete  is  a  mass  of  hard  material  united  by 
cement  or  lime  in  which  are  embedded,  while  wet.  steel  rods  or 
other   stiffening   metal.     Used   in    19th   century,  and  to  an 
enormous  extent  in  later  constructural  work. 
Refectory — -\  refreshment  room. 

The  dining  hall  of  a  monastery.     See  P'rater  house. 
Regalia— Ensigns  of  Royalty. 

Sometimes  the  patrimony  of  a  church. 
Relics — The  strange  practice  of  dismembering  the  bodies  of  the  saints — 
a  bone  here — a  heart  there — a  head  here — seems  to  have  been 
firmly  fixed  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  two  monasteries 
at  Canterbury,  and  was  in  vogue  from  the  5th  to  the  I5th 
century. 
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Reliquary — A  chest,  box,  or  casket  in  which  relics  are  kept.  In  use 
from  tl\e  5th  to  the  I5th  century. 

Renaissance — A  revival.    Generally  applied  to  the  style  of  architecture 

which    arose    in    the    I6th    century  as   a   result   of   a   new 

appreciation,  or  rc-hirth  of  knowledge  of  the  ancient  classical 

models. 

The  earliest  feature  was  introduced  from  Italy  and  seen 

in  the  tomb  of  Henry  Vllth— 1516. 

The  first  wood  carving  appears  in  the  screen  of  King's 

College  Chapel,  Cambridge— 15.35. 
Rendering — Plastering  on  walls  (without  laths). 
Replica — A  copy  of  a  picture,  sculpture,  etc.,  by  the  hand  that  executed 

the  original. 
Repousse — Decorative   work  in  metal,  produced  by  hammering  and 

engraving. 
Reredos — The  wall  or  screen  at  the  back  of  an  altar.     The  Reredos  is 

not  considered  to  be  a  part  of  the  altar. 

Reservoir — A  storage  place  for  water. 

Solomon  built  huge  reservoirs  outside  Jerusalem.     Many 
are  more  ancient. 
Respond — A  half  pillar  attached  lo  a  wall  to  support  an  arch. 

Restoration — A    return    or    re-instatement — as    the   return    of    King 

Charles  II  to  the  throne  in  1660. 
Retaining  wall — A  wall  built  to  support  a  body  of  earth. 

Reticulated— Made  like  net  work. 

Tracery  in  chiirch  windows  in  the  form  of  a  net. 
Decorated  period. 

Reveal — A  recess  made  in  a  wall  to  receive  a  door  frame  or  window. 

Reverse — The  side  of  a  coin  opposite  to  the  head  or  principal  figure. 

Revolution — In  England  in  1688  placed  William  and  Mary  on  the  throne. 

Rib — An  arch  formed  timber  to  support  lath  and  plaster  work  of  a  vault, 
also  the  stonework  below  and  supporting  a  vaulted  roof. 

Ride — That  part  of  a  hinge  that  rides  or  swings  on  a  fixed  hook. 

Ridge — The  horizontal  angle  formed  by  the  meeting  of  two  roof  planes. 

Rip — To  strip  an  old  roof  and  replace  the  tiles  after  repairing  and 
straightening  the  timbers.  The  roofs  of  most  ancient  buildings 
have  been  repeatedly  '"  new  ripped." 

Riser — The  upright  board  of  a  stairs. 

The  upright  face  of  a  stone  step. 

Rivet — A  double  headed  metal  pin  used  to  secure  metal  work. 

Rococo — A  debased  variety  of  the  Louis-Quatorze  style  of  scroll  and 
shell  work. 

A  term  applied  in  contempt  of  florid  and  tasteless  art. 
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Romsin — "Roman  order"  refers  to  Composile=Ionic  and  Corinthian 
combined. 

Two  JLjood  stone  columns  stand  in  the  Precincts  j^ardens, 
Canterbury,  from  the  Roman  Church  at  Reculver  ;  parts  of 
Roman  C(jlumns  also  stand  in  the  church  of  S.  Pancras, 
Canterbury,  where  they  formed  part  of  the  chancel  screen. 

Romanesque — The  architectural  styles  subsequent  to  and  in  imitation 
of  the  Roman. 

Roman  Lavir — Aj^itation  for  just  laws  in  460  h.c,  caused  the  appointment 
of  ten  patricians,  called  the  "  Decemvirs  "  to  draw  up  a  code 
of  laws.  Ambassadors  were  sent  to  Greece,  and  the  Law  of 
the XI I  T.MiLKs  was  produced  partly  based  on  the  laws  (^f  Solon. 
Justinian  revised  the  "Tables"  in  529  a.d. 

Romany — The  gypsy  lanj^uage. 

A  dialect  from  Hindustan. 

Rood — A  cross  or  crucifix  (Saxon). 

Rood  loft — A  j^allery  in  a  church  on  which  the  rood  and  its  appendaj^es 
were  set  up  to  view. 

14th  century — wooden  ladders  j^ave  access. 

I5th  century — stone  steps  were  built. 

The  framing  below,  called  the  rood  sciclii,  separates  the 
chancel  from  the  rest  of  the  church. 

Roof — The  cover  of  a  house  or  other  buiidinjii. 

Roof-tree — An  upright  post  standin.^  on  a  tie  beam  and  supportinj^  the 
main  rafters  and  roof  timbers. 

Rosary — Aji  office  in  the  Church  of  Rome  made  up  of  five  or  fifteen  sets 

of  ten  beads. 
Rosetta  Stone— A  block  of  basalt  found  at  Rosetta  (Egypt)  bearing 

inscriptions  in  three  distinct  characters,  and  forming  the  key 

to  hieroglyphics.     Erected  about  193  h.c.     Now  in  the  British 

Museum. 
Rose-windOVlf — A  circular  window  with  compartments  brandling  from 

.1  centre. 
Rostrum— In  ancient  Rome  an  elevated  platform  in  the  Forum  used  by 

orators,  etc. 
Rot — Decay — In  timber  "dry  rot"  reduces  wood  to  dust. 
Rotunda— A  round  building. 

Rou£^H  cast — A  rough  external  plaster  usually  covered  by  casting  grit 
or  pebbles  on  it  while  in  a  soft  state. 

Round  Church — Several  circular  Norman  churches  were  built  by  the 
Crusaders  after  returning  from  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

The  Temple  Church  in  London  ;  S.  Sepulchre's, 
Cambridge  ;  S.  Sepulchre's.  Northamptor.  ;  Temple  Balsall, 
Warwickshire  ;  and  the  smallest  at  Little  Maplestead,  Essex. 

The  Cambridge  Church  was  consecrated  in  1101.  before 
the  Knights  Templar  were  instituted.     See  Crusade. 
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Round-heaci — A  name  of  contempt  given  to  Puritans. 

Round  Tower — A  lofty  circular  tapering  tower  with  conical  top  built 
by  the  Saxons,  chiefly  in  Ireland. 

Many  churches  in  England  have  round  towers,  chiefly 
where  building  stone  is  scarce,  and  Hint  is  plentiful,  no  stone 
quoins  being  required. 

Royal  Tomb — 5,000  h.c.  An  earth  grave  covered  with  wood  and  a 
mound  of  gravel  and  sand  over  it. 

3,400  B.C.     Sun  baked  brick  graves  and  mounds. 

3,050  B.C.     Earliest  stone  masonry  for  graves. 

3,000  B.C.     Stone  tombs  with  steps  down  to  same. 

2,980  B.C.     Step  pyramids=tomb  one  above  another. 

2,930  B.C.     Step  pyramids  filled  smooth  surfaces. 

2.910  B.C.     First  true  pyramid  (325ft.  high). 

2,900  B.c-     Cheops  Pyramid  (481ft.  high). 

This  greatest  stone  tomb  is  said  to  have  taken  20  years 
to  build,  it  is  755  feet  square  at  base  and  probably  found  work 
for  100,000  men. 

Rubbers — Soft  and  granular  bricks  capable  of  being  carved  or  rubbed 
to  any  desired  moulding  or  pattern. 

Rubble — Rough  masonry  of  unhewn  stone. 

Rubric — The  "directions  "  printed  in  prayer  books,  formerly  put  in  red 

letters. 

Rudenture — The  figure  of  a  rope  or  staff,  plain  or  carved,  with  which 
the  flutings  of  columns  are  sometimes  filled,  up  to  one  third 
the  height. 

Ruins — ^The  remains  of  a  decayed  or  demolished  city,  fortress,  church, 
house,  or  other  work  of  man. 

Runic — The  language  of  the  ancient  Goths. 

Rusticated — Having  the  character  of  country  work. 

In  plastering,  the  joints  between  artificial  stones. 

Rusticated  Columns — Commonly  found  in  Renaissance  architecture 
Columns  decorated  with  square  blocks  of  stone  with  the 
shaft  appearing  to  run  through  them. 

Rustication — Stonework  with  recessed  joints  commonly  used  for 
plinths  or  the  base  courses  of  Renaissance  buildings, 
particularly  characteristic  of  the  Florentine  palaces. 
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Sa.ba.Oth — The  Hebrew  word  for  armies. 

Sabbath — The  Hebrew  word  for  rest. 

Sacrari um — The  family  chapel  in  the  ancient  Roman  house. 

Sacrilefi^e — The  crime  of  violating  sacred  things. 

Sacring  Bell— A  small  bell  used  during  mass. 

Sacrist — A  person  retained  in  a  cathedral  to  copy  out  music  for  the 
choir,  and  take  care  of  the  books. 

Sacristan — An  ofticer  who  has  the  care  of  church  utensils  and 
moveables,  a  word  now  corrupted  into  '  Sexton." 

Sacristy— Sextry — An  apartment  in  a  church  where  the  sacred 
utensils,  vestments,  etc.  are  kept,  now  called  the  '"vestry," 

Saddle  Bars— Horizontal  iron  bars  fixed  from  mullion  to  muUion  to 
steady  the  stonework  and  support  the  lead  lights  of  the 
window.  When  they  pass  through  from  jamb  to  jamb  they 
are  called  "  stay  bars." 

In  wide  windows,  upright  iron  bars  called  "stanchions" 
are  tixed  and  pass  through  the  saddle  bars  to  strengthen  the 
whole. 

Saint — One  canonized  by  the  K.  C.  Church. 

Samian  Ware — The  well  known  red  glazed  pottery  used  by  the 
Romans  and  made  on  the  Island  of  Samos. 

Sampler — A  pattern  of  work,  a  specimen. 

Sanctuary— A  sacred  place. 

Long  before  the  Christian  era,  the  altar  was  regarded  as 
a  sanctuary  for  fugitives  from  Justice.  The  only  sanctuary 
knocker  remaining  to-day,  which  is  above  suspicion,  is  on  the 
door  of  Durham  Cathedral. 

It  is  a  grotesque  head  of  a  dragon  made  of  bronze,  the 
ring  fixed  in  the  mouth.  It  is  on  record  that  a  man  took 
sanctuary  within  the  rails  of  the  tomb  of  Archbishop 
Chicheley  in  Canterbury  Cathedral. 

Sanctus  BellCOt — An  enclosure  or  turret  often  seen  over  the  chancel 
arch,  for  the  small  bell  sounded  during  service. 

Sanscrit — A  dead  language  of  Northern  India  used  by  the  Brahmins. 

Saracenic — Characteristic  of  the  architecture  of  the  Saracens. 

Sarcophagus — A  stone  coffin  used  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  nature 
of  which  consumed  the  liesh  of  a  person  within  a  few  weeks. 
A  stone  tomb  in  which  the  ancients  deposited  bodies 
which  they  chose  not  to  burn. 

-Sash-Windovif — A  window  with  sashes  which  move  up  and  down. 
Sometimes  called  a  "guillotine"  window. 
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Saxon — The  style  of  architecture  which  prevailed  in  England  before 
the  Norman  Conquest.     Beginning  in  the  fifth  century. 

Scaffold — A  temporary  platform  to  support  men  and  material  during 

building. 
Scagliola — An  artificial  marble  made  of  coloured  gypsum  and  polished. 

Scala  Santa — The  flight  of  twenty-eight  marble  steps  now  in  Rome, 
removed  from  Jerusalem  by  order  of  St.  Helena,  and  up 
which  our  Saviour  is  said  to  have  gone  to  the  house  of 
Pilate. 

Scamillus — A  second  plinth  below  the  base  of  Ionic  and  Corinthian 
columns. 

Scantling^ — Timber  cut  to  any  sectional  sizes  in  long  lengths. 

Scapple — To  reduce  a  stone  to  a  straight  surface,  without  working  it 
smooth. 

Scarabseus— The  sacred  beetle  of  the  Egyptians. 

Scarf — The  joining  of  two  pieces  of  timber  at  the  ends,  forming  them  into 
one  length. 

School — Probably  the  oldest  known  school  is  at  Babylon,  and  consists 
of  a  set  of  five  class  rooms  round  a  court.  It  is  built  of  sun- 
dried  brick  and  dates  from  2100  B.C. 

The  King's  School  at  Canterbury  claims  to  be  the  oldest 
in  this  country,  founded  by  Archbishop  Theodore  in  the 
seventh  century,  while  some  assert  that  it  was  established  by 
S.  Augustine  about  600  a.d. 

Schools  of  Painting — All  the  painters  which  Europe  has  produced 
since  the  renovation  of  the  arts,  are  classed  under  the 
following  Schools  : — Florence,  Rome,  Venice,  Lombard, 
French,  German,  Flemish,  Dutch,  Spanish  and  English. 

Sciagraphy— The  science  of  shadows. 
A  section  of  a  building. 

Scocia  or  Scotia — A  concave  moulding  in  the  base  of  a  column.  Greek. 

SCO  in  son  Arch  or  Scon  ch  on  Arch— An  arch  thrown  across  a 
square  tower  or  arrangement  of  piers  to  support  the  alternate 
sides  of  an  octagonal  tower  or  spire.     See  Squinch, 

Sconce— The  top  of  a  candle  stick. 

Sconcheon — The  whole  side  of  any  aperture,  formed  of  roughly  dressed 
stones. 

Scoring — Deep  scratchings  on  the  face  of  brick  or  stone  to  give  a  "  key  " 
for  plastering.    The  Romans  scored  diagonally. 

Screen — A  partition  in  a  church  for  separation  and  protection,  as  an 
Altar  screen. 

The  oldest  is  said  to  be  at  Compton,  Surrey,  and  is  in 
carved  oak. 

The  dividing  partition  of  a  medieval  Hall. 
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Fig.  1.        Canterbury  Cathedral. — Norman  Arcading  on  exterior  of  \.  E. 

Transept. 


Fig.  2.        Canterbury  Cathedral.— S.  Aisle  of  Choir— Junction  of  Norman 

and  Early  English  work. 
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Screw  jack — A  portable  machine  for  raising  weights. 

Scribing^ — The  fitting  of  the  edge  of  a  board  to  another  surface. 

Scroll — A  convoloid  or  spiral  ornament,  a  volute. 

Sculpture— Carved  work. 

Found  in  all  countries  from  earliest  times. 
The  earliest  carved  stone  in  Saxon  church  work  is  said 
to  be  the  two  angels  at  Bradford-on-Avon. 

Scutcheon — A  contraction  of  escutcheon. 

A  plate  to  give  shape  to  a  key  hole. 

Seal — A  device  or  inscription  engraved  on  metal  and  its  impression 
generally  on  wax. 

vSeais  were  used  by  Kings,  Prelates,  Cities,  Corporations, 
Institutions,  etc.,  etc..  and  later  by  private  people. 

In  the  Cathedral  Library,  Canterbury,  are  many  rare  and 
early  examples. 

Sea  level— The  level  of  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
O.D.=Ordnance  Datum. 

Section — A  vertical  plan  of  the  interior  of  a  building,  showing  the  walls, 
timbers,  floors,  and  every  part  as  it  would  appear  upon  an 
upright  plane  cutting  through  it.     See  Plan. 

Sedilia — Seats  in  the  chancel  for  the  use  of  the  clergy  during  pauses  in 
the  mass. 

They  are  usually  recessed  and  built  in  the  wall  and  date 
from  about  11/0  to  Tudor  times. 

Segment — A  part  of  a  circle. 

A  segmental  arch  is  one  that  follows  a  portion  of  a  circle. 

Semitic — Shemitic — Pertaining  to  Shem,  son  of  Noah. 

The  Shemitic  languages  are  the  Chaldea,  Syriac,  Arabic, 
Hebrew,  Samaritan,  Ethiopic,  Phoenician,  and  Assyrian. 

Seneschal — A  steward — an  officer  in  a  palace  who  superintends  feasts 
and  ceremonies, 

Septuagint — The  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  work  of 
seventy  interpreters,  270  B.C. 

Sepulchre— A  grave,  a  tomb. 

Sessions  house — A  criminal  court-house. 

Sett — A  block  placed  on  a  pile  when  too  deep  for  the  driving  monkey  to 
reach  it. 

A  sett  is  a  block  of  stone,  lava,  or  granite  for  paving  roads. 
The  finishing  coat  in  plastering. 

Severy — A  bay  or  compartment  of  a  vaulted  ceiling. 

Sewer — An  underground  drain,  usually  receiving  branch  drains. 

Sgraffltto — A  pattern  produced  by  scratching  the  light  surface  of  a 
substance  so  that  a  darker  surface  is  exposed. 
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Shaft — The  body  of  a  column  between  base  and  capital. 

The  part  of  a  chimney  above  the  roof.  , 

A  tall  chimney  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

Shaster — The  Hindoos'  book  of  religion. 

Shed — A  shelter  or  hovel. 

Sherd — A  fragment.     A  pot  sherd. 

In  500  B.C.  the  Greek  word  for  pot  sherd  was  Ostkacon. 
Voting  for  expulsion  was  done  by  scratching  the  name  on 
broken  pottery,  iience  our  word  "  Ostracism."  The  sherds  or 
shells  were  placed  in  an  urn. 

Shield — In  heraldry=the  field  or  escutcheon  on  which  are  placed  the 
bearings  in  coats  of  arms. 

In  use  since  Norman  times. 

Shing^le — A  wooden  tile  (usually  cleft  oak),  used  for  rooting. 

The  "angel  steeple"  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  was  re- 
shingled  after  1433  and  before  its  removal  to  make  way  for 
the  perpendicular  tower  completed  about  1494. 

Shingle  also  indicates  gravel,  small  stones,  pebbles,  and 
sea  beach. 
Shippon — A  barn-like  hall  for  the  housing  of  cattle  divided  into  a  central 
nave  and  aisles  with  stalls  for  the  animals. 

Shore — A  prop  or  timber  placed  to  support  a  building. 

Shrine — A  depository  for  relics.    Also  called  a  "  Feretory." 

The  Shrine  of  S.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  far  surpassed  all 
others  in  value  and  beauty,  and  drew  vast  crowds  of  pilgrims 
from  all  parts  for  over  300  years.  Twenty-si.x  cart  loads  of 
jewels,  gold  and  silver,  went  from  this  shrine  to  London  in 
1538,  before  its  demolition.  The  pavement  still  shows  its 
position. 

Shroud — An  old  name  for  the  crypt  of  a  church. 

Sh rove-Tide— Shrove  Tuesday=Confession  day. 

Pancake  day  still  observed  in  England. 

Signed  Art — The  earliest  known  signed  work  of  art  is  a  Greek  Vase 
dated  700  h.c.  It  represents  a  sea  tight  and  records= 
"  Aristonothos  made  it." 

Siibury  Hill— (In  Wiltshire.)— This  is  the  largest  artificial  mound  in 
Europe  and  covers  over  live  acres. 

It  is  more  than  a  hundred  feet  in  height  and  is  said  to 
be  a  prehistoric  work  to  commemorate  a  warrior  or  a  priest. 
See  Barrow. 
Sill — The  base  or  foundation.    The  lowest  part  of  a  door  frame  or  a 
window  frame,  wood  or  stone,  etc. 

Sinecure — An  office  which  has  revenue  without  employment. 
Sinister — In  heraldry,  the  left  side  of  the  escutcheon.     (See  Dexter.) 
Sink — A  drain,  a  trough,  a  basin  for  culinary  purposes. 
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Site  -The  situation  of  a  building,  the  plot  of  ground  on  which  it  stands. 

Skewback — The  abutment  to  receive  the  end  of  an  arch. 

Slate — An  argillaceous  stone  which  readily  splits  into  plates.  The  thin 
roofing  slate  became  general  when  railways  aided  transport 
in  1830. 

Sleeper* — A  timber  or  stone  support  laid  on  the  ground  to  carry  railway 
metals.  Used  in  17th  century  for  minerals,  and  on  the  first 
passenger  railway  from  Whitstable  to  Canterbury  in  1825. 

Slogan— The  war  cry  of  the  Highland  Clans. 

Sluice — A  sliding  door  to  control  the  flow  of  water. 

Slype — A  covered  passage  ;  often  a  way  between  a  transept  and 
chapter  house. 

Soaker — A  device  of  bent  metal  fixed  to  walls  and  chimneys  to  prevent 
rain  from  entering  a  roof. 

Socket — Any  hollow  thing  or  place  which-  receives  and  holds  something 

else. 
Socle — A  block  or  pedestal  for  a  statue  or  a  column.     Also  a  plinth. 

Soffit— Literally  a  ceiling. 

The  under  side  of  arches,  cornices,  eaves,  stairs,  etc. 

Solar — The  private  room  of  an  ancient  house  usually  reserved  for  the 
master. 

Solar — Seller — An  elevated  chamber,  sometimes  in  a  tower,  from 
which  one  might  watch  burning  lamps  before  altars. 

Solder — A  metallic  composition  for  uniting  the  surfaces  of  metals. 

Sole — In  timber  construction,  the  bottom  horizontal  beam  on  which  the 
super-structure  stands. 

Still  visible  in  Tudor  houses. 

Sound-board — A  board  or  structure  with  flat  surface  suspended  over 
a  pulpit  to  prevent  the  speaker's  voice  from  ascending. 

Sound-boarding — Short  boards  fixed  between  joists  above  a  ceiling, 
to  receive  the  "pugging"  laid  to  prevent  sound  being 
transmitted  from  one  story  to  another. 

Span — The  distance  or  opening  between  the  supports  of  an  arch,  a 
roof,  or  a  beam. 

Spandrel — The  space  between  the  curve  of  an  arch  and  the  rectangular 
suite  of  mouldings. 

Span  Roof — A  common  roof  having  eaves  on  two  sides. 

Speaking  Tube — A  brass  tube  was  built  in  Hadrians  Wall,  enabling 
defenders  to  communicate  from  the  Tyne  to  the  Solway  in 
case  of  attack  or  requirements.  This  tube  conveyed  the 
sound  of  the  voice  or  a  trumpet  to  the  towers  and  guard 
rooms.     One  writer  says  the  tube  was  underground, 
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Spec ifica.t ion — The  written  particulars  j^ivinj;:  details  of  construction 
in  the  carrying  out  of  definite  plans. 

Spira.1 — To  wind  round  as  a  screw.  A  spiral  staircase  is  built  round  a 
central  newel.  A  Sa.xon  spiral  stairs  1ft.  4ins.  wide  can  be 
seen  at  Great  Hale,  Lincoln. 

Spire — A  sharply  tapering  roof.  The  earliest  attempt  at  a  spire 
remaininjLi  in  Enjj;land,  is  the  Saxon  roof  of  the  tower  at 
Sompting,  Sussex. 

Splay — A  slanted  surface  giving  expansion  to  door  and  window 
openings. 

S.P.Q.R. — Senatus  Populus  Que  Komanus="  The  Senate  and  People  of 
Rome."  Some  years  ago  the  above  four  letters  appeared  on 
coster's  carts  in  London  and  puz/led  many  who  later  learned 
that  for  the  costers  it  meant  "small  profits  and  quick 
returns." 

Sprinfi^er — The  impost,  or  point  at  which  an  arch  unites  with  its 
support.     Or  the  bottom  stone  of  an  arch. 

Square  Flower— A  carved  foliage  of  the  Decorated  period,  tiie  leaves 
or  petals  of  which  lit  a  square  or  oblong. 

Squinch — Small  arches  or  projecting  courses  across  the  angles  of 
towers.     See  Scoinson. 

Squint — An  oblique  opening  in  a  church  wall  so  placed  as  to  afford  a 
view  of  the  High  Altar  from  aisle  or  transept, 
A  hagioscope. 

S.S.  Collar — The  Lancastrian  badge  in  opposition  to  the  "suns  and 
roses  "  of  the  rival  House  of  York. 

In  Bredwardine  Church  it  appears  on  the  eftigy  of 
Sir.  R.  V'aughan.  who  fell  at  Agmcourt,  1415  The  earliest 
known  is  at  Spralton  1371  (?).  The  tomb  of  Henry  IV  at 
Canterbury  is  decorated  by  the  repetition  of  the  word 
■  Soverayne."  ^  The  Queen's  effigy  has  the  S,S.  Collar.  The 
King's  effigy  has  no  S.S. 

Queen  Joan  died  1437. 

Stadium — A  Greek  measure  of  125  paces=606f  English  feet. 

=1  Roman  mile. 
=Nearly  an  English  furlong. 
An  area  or  course  for  sports. 

Stage— One  degree  of  elevation.    A  raised  floor  for  exhibition  purposes. 

Stained  Glass— This  was  used  in  the  9th  century. 

The  oldest  specimens  in  England  are  said  to  be  in  the 
choir  aisles  at  Canterbury  1174.  Heraldry  appeared  in 
windows  in  Decorated  period.  Later  stained  glass  is  thinner 
and  paler. 
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stairs — Steps  by  which  a  person  can  ascend  to  an  upper  floor. 

Up  to  Tudor  times  staircases  were  usually  no  more  than 
small  steps  in  the  thickness  of  a  wall,  or  in  the  form  of  a 
spiral,  sometimes  they  were  outside  the  house,  but  in 
Elizabeth's  reign,  in  large  houses,  became  a  principal  feature, 
and  were  of  great  size,  and  elaborately  carved. 

Stall — A  seat  of  dignity  in  a  choir,  etc. 

Stsinchion — An  iron  or  timber  prop  or  support  to  carry  weight. 

Star    Chamber — A    court    of    criminal   jurisdiction   introduced    by 
Henry  VIII  and  abolished  by  Charles  I. 

Statuary — Solid  images  carved  into  the  likeness  of  living  creatures. 

Steeple — A  tower  of  a  church  endmg  in  a  point,  a  spire. 

Step  Gables — Gables  in  which  the  parapet  is  in  stages  or  steps. 
Known  in  Scotland  as  corbie-steps,  or  crow  steps.  A 
characteristic  of  the  architecture  of  Flanders,  Holland, 
Germany,  and  found  in  the  buildings  of  the  Flemish 
Weavers  in  East  Kent. 

Stereobate— Stylobate— A  continuous  pedestal  or  plinth  to  the 
lower  part  of  a  wall. 

Sterling — The  pointed  masonry  or  cut  water  to  protect  the  piers  of  a 
river  bridge. 

Stiff  Leaf — The  foliage  of  the  Early  English  style  resembling  celery, 
wild  parsley,  and  sea  kale,  and  introduced  at  the  end  of 
XII  century. 

Stile — The  outer  upright  parts  of  timber  framing. 

Stilted  Apse — in  order  to  gain  length  in  an  apse,  the  shape  was  some- 
times half  an  ellipse. 

The  church  at  Reculver,  the  leper  church  at  Harbledown, 
Canterbury,  and  Ethelbert's  church — S.  Pancras,  Canterbury, 
had  stilted  apses. 

Stilted  Arch — An  arch  is  "  stilled  "  when  the  curve  does  not  commence 
immediately  above  the  impost,  perpendicular  masonry  being 
introduced  between  the  cap  and  the  curve,  causes  the  arch  to 
be  as  it  were — on  "stilts." 

Several  such  arches  are  visible  in  Canterbury  Cathedral, 
XII  century. 

Stipple — A  process  in  painting  to  get  a  flat  or  dull  surface. 

Stoa — The  Greek  term  for  portico. 

Zeno  taught  men  to  show  indifference  to  suffering. 
Teaching  took  place  in  the  "  stoa,"  hence  "  stoics." 

Stock-lock — A  lock  fixed  in  a  wooden  case. 
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stocks — A  wooden  contrivance  to  confine  tlie  legs  as  punishment  to 
offenders. 

Used  for  centuries  up  to  Victorian  times.  Many  old  oak 
stocks  remain  in  situ. 

A  set  of  iron  stocks  to  secure  six  ankles,  remains  in 
Brampton  Market  place,  Cumberland. 

Stole — A  long  scarf  witli  fringed  ends  worn  by  a  priest. 

Stone  Age — The  period  in  the  world's  history  when  man  made  tools  c»f 
stone,  and  before  the  use  of  metals.  Flint,  obsidian,  and 
diorite    were   chieflv   used.      See  Eolithic,   Pakeolithic,  and 

Neolithic. 

Stone  Circles  or  "Cromlechs"  —  Moiuimental  erections  of 
pre-historic  times,  as  at  Avebury  and  Stonehenge  (which  see). 

Stoneheng^e — A  circular  temple  of  huge  worked  stones  on  Salisbury 
Plain,  the  work  of  the  early  Bronze  Age  or  possibly  late 
Neolithic,  and  dating  about  1,800  B.C. 

The  largest  stone  measures  over  twenty-nine  feet  in  height, 
and  would  weigh  about  seventy  tons.  The  uprights  have 
stone  tenons  which  fit  into  mortises  sunk  in  the  caps  or  lintols, 
and  the  lintols  show  toggle  joints.     See  Avebury. 

Stone  Seat — In  ancient  churches  stone  seats  were  built  inside  the 
walls,  before  the  days  of  pews,  hence  "  The  weakest  go  to  the 
wall.  "     See  Bench  table. 

Stone  Spires — To  avoid  unnecessary  weight,  these  are  usually  built 
hollow. 

A  large  portion  of  our  highest  spire  (Salisbury)  is  but  nine 
inches  in  thickness. 

Storey — The  space  between  two  adjacent  fioors. 

Storey  post— A  vertical  post  used  to  support  a  floor  or  upper  wall. 

Storey  rod — A  rod  used  in  setting  out  a  staircase. 

Stoup — A  vessel  for  holy  water,  usually  of  stone,  and  in  a  niche  near  the 
church  entrance.  Sometimes  placed  in  the  pillar,  or  the  porch 
or  outside.     There  is  no  drain. 

All  but  one  are  mutilated,  that  at  Thornham,  Kent, 
survived. 

Strap  work— A  style  of  carving  resembling  a  strap  used  in  Tudor  and 
Jacobean  architecture. 

Stretcher— See  Bond. 

Stringy — A  horizontal  course  of  stone  or  other  material  in  walling,  plain 
or  m<^ulded.     Saxon  and  later  towers  show  them. 

Structure — A  building  of  any  kind,  sometimes  used  to  indicate  great 
si/e  or  magnificence. 

Strut — A  timber  placed  diagonally  between  a  king  post  and  a  rafter — a 
support. 
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stucco — Any  sort  of  plastering  on  walls,  but  particularly  plaster  com- 
posed of  lime,  sand,  and  pounded  marble. 

Stud — Small  upright  timbers  placed  between  main  timbers  for  support. 

Studio — The  workroom  of  a  sculptor,  painter,  or  other  artist. 

Styca— A  copper  coin  of  the  Saxons   worth  half  a  farthing  coined  in 
Xorthumberland. 

Style — A  particular  mode  of  erecting  buildings. 

The  ''old  style"  of  Julius  Ciesar  provided  366  days  in 
every  fourth  year. 

The  "new  style"  introduced  by  Pope  Gregory  XII  took 
ten  days  out  of  October,  1582,  and  was  adopted  in  England 
in  1752.  when  the  difference  between  the  styles  was  eleven 
days. 

Styles  of  Architecture~(chief  British). 
Roman  a.d.  50 —  450. 

Saxon  450—1050. 

Norman  1050—1150. 

E.irlv  English        1150— 125a 
Decorated  1250—1350. 

Perpendicular         1350—1550. 
Renaissance  1550 — present  time. 

Transitions  and  overlapping  always  occurred. 

Styles  of  Architecture— various. 

Nearly  every  country  in  the  world  has  developed  a  style 
of  building  more  or  less  its  own. 

During  the  last  six  thousand  years,  Egyptian,  Assyrian, 
Chinese,  Japanese,  Indian,  Byzantine,  Grecian,  Romanesque, 
Continental  and  other  styles  have  been  followed,  and  it  was 
left  for  the  United  States  to  introduce  the  "  sky  scraper  "  style. 

Stylobstte — The  continuous  base  below  a  range  of  columns. 

Sub  plinth — A  projection  below  the  main  plinth. 

Subsoil — The  stratum  of  earth  next  below  the  surface  soil. 

Subterranean— Under  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Suburbs — Buildings  forming  the  fringe  of  a  city  or  outside  the  walls  or 
limits. 

Sundial — An   instrument  to   show   the  time   of  day.     In  use  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians. 

Super-structure — Any  structure  resting  upon  another. 

Surbase — The  upper  mouldings  on  a  pedestal. 

Surplice — ^The  white  garment  used  by  the  clergy  and  the  choristers 
when  in  church. 
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Svifac; — A  Henaissance  ornament,  usually  carved  flowers,  apparently 
suspended  at  each  end  and  hant^ing  low  in  the  centre. 

Sivastika. — The  well  known  pre-christian  cross  found  on  Buddhist 
coins,  carved  on  ancient  stones  in  India,  China  and  nearly 
every  part  of  the  world.  A  charm  brinjjing  the  best  of  g(X)d 
luck  and  universally  popular.  It  dates  from  1000  ii.c.  and  as 
it  is  formed  of  the  Greek  letter  gamma  in  four  positions,  it  is 
also  known  as  the  "  Gammadion." 

Symbol — That  which  represents  something  else. 

The   seven   symbols   of    our    Lord's    Passion=Chalicc, 
thorns,  dice,  sop,  hammer,  nails,  flagellum. 
Consult  works  on  '"  Symbolism." 

Synagogue  -  The  house  of  worship  of  the  Jews. 

Synod — A  council  of  ecclesiastics. 

Syphon — A  bent  tube  or  drain  for  water,  forming  a  trap. 

Sy style — A  term  to  denote  a  >pace  of  2  diameters  between  columns. 
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Tabard — A  sort  of  tunic  without  sleeves,  for  noblemen.  A  herald's 
coat,  a  jerkin.  The  sign  of  the  Southwark  Inn  where 
Chaucer  met  the  twenty-nine  pilgrims  for  Canterbury  in  1383. 

Tabernacle — An  arched  canopy  over  a  shrine,  tomb,  stall,  niche,  etc. 
Occasionally  found  in  Norman  work  and  common  in  all 
Gothic  styles. 

Table— The  Lord's  Table.     The  Altar. 

Tablet — A  small  table.  Something  flat,  on  which  to  write,  draw,  paint 
or  engrave. 

Tablinum — One  of  the  chief  apartments  in  a  Roman  house. 

Talmud— The  Hebrew  laws,  traditions,  etc. 

The    Jerusalem     Talmud    written    about     300    a.d.       The 
Babylonian  Talmud  written  about  400  a.d. 

Tapestry — Woven  hangings  of  wool  and  silk,  enriched  with  gold  and 
silver,  representing  life  and  scenery.  The  "  Bayeaux  "  date 
from  1066.  The  ''Gobelins"  date  from  about  1520  and  are 
still  being  made. 

Tau— This  T-shaped  sign  is  found  on  early  Norman  caps. 

Tax — A  rate  or  duty  imposed  by  government.  The  earliest  on  record 
v^as  paid  in  grain  to  Egyptian  chiefs  in  return  for  irrigation. 

Telamones — Carved  figures  of  men  used  constructively  as  the  female 
figures  or  caryatides.     See  Atlantes. 

Temenos — The  precincts  of  a  temple  or  other  building  sacred  to  the 
pagan  gods. 

Templars— See  Knights. 

Temple — A  building  for  worship.  In  Pagan  countries,  an  erection  in 
honour  of  a  deity. 

Tenia — The  broad  fillet  forming  the  upper  member  of  the  Doric 
architrave. 

Tenon — The  end  of  a  timber  fitted  to  enter  a  mortise. 

Terminal — Figures,  of  which  the  head  and  shoulders  appear  carved, 
and  resting  on  a  pedestal,  which  is  sometimes  diminished. 

Terra  Cotta — Baked  clay.  It  was  used  for  architectural  purposes  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  in  his  Babylonian  Palace,  also  by  the 
Egyptians.  Chinese,  and  Romans.  In  England  it  was 
introduced  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  the  plaques  from  Italy 
may  be  seen  at  Hampton  Court. 

Tertastyle — A  portico  consisting  of  four  columns. 
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Tessera— Cubch  of  marble,  j*lass  and  various  material  laid  as  pavements 
by  the  ancients. 

The  Roman  patterns  are  well  known,  and  were  much 
used  as  floors  in  their  houses.  Canterbury  examples  may  be 
seen  in  the  local  museum. 

A  red  tile  tessera  was  laid  in  the  fourth  century  in  the 
Roman  Basilican  church  at  Silchester, 

Tester— .A.  flat  canopy  over  a  tomb,  pulpit,  or  bed. 

Tetrastyle — A  collonade  with  four  columns. — Greek. 

Thane — A  man  in  Saxon  times  who  possessed  lands. 

Thatch — Straw,  reeds,  heather,  j^rass  and  other  similar  material  used 
for  rootinj^.  and  dating  from  earliest  times.  I'sually  renewed 
every  20  or  30  years. 

Theatre — An  edifice  for  shows  and  spectacles.  The  Colosseum  was 
finished  about  80  a.u.  and  would  seat  100.000  persons. 

Theodolite— A  surveying  instrument  for  measuring  angles. 

Tholobate — The  substructure  of  a  cupola  or  dome. 

Threshold — The  door  sill,  or  stone  step  to  the  entrance  <>f  a  house, 
church  or  other  building. 

Throne— .\  Royal  Seat,  the  seat  of  a  bishop.     A  chair  of  state. 

Thurible — A  metal  cup  with  perforated  cover  for  incense  burning. 

Tiara— An  ornament  lor  the  head  used  by  the  ancient  Persians. 

In  an  Egyptian  cofiin  4000  years  old  was  found  the 
mummy  of  a  princess,  together  with  a  tiara,  diadem,  chaplet 
and  wreath  made  of  gold,  gems  and  starflowers,  fine 
specimens  of  the  Jewellers  and  Goldsmith's  arts. 

Tie-beam — The  timber  which  connects  the  bottom  of  a  pair  of  rafters, 
to  prevent  thrust  on  the  walls. 

Tile— A  plate  of  baked  clay  for  covering  roofs,  or  for  paving. 

Timber— The  lasting  qualities  of  timber  vary  greatly  according  to  its 
treatment.  Slowly  grown  English  oak  of  sturdy  proportions 
will  last  a  thousand  years  if  given  air  and  kept  from  rain. 
Oak  in  fencing  posts  seldom  lasts  more  than  thirty  years. 

Many  kinds  of  timber  if  kept  in  water  will  last  a 
thousand  years.  Piles  driven  to  form  a  foundation  for 
Winchester  Cathedral  in  1070  are  yet  sound,  and  solid  piles 
once  carrying  prehistoric  lake  dwellings  yet  remain. 

Tithe  -A  tenth  part,  as  in  Jewish  law.  1490  n.c.  Established  by 
Saxons  in  England  S94  \  i).  Money  raised  not  only  for  the 
clergy,  but  for  the  support  of  the  poor  and  the  repair  of  the 
church. 

Tocsin— .\n  alarm  bell. 

Toison  d*Or— The  golden  fleece,  or  the  Holy  Lamb.  An  order  of 
Knighthood  instituted  in  1429. 
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Tolmen — Also  Dolmen — A  druidical  stone. 

Tomb — A  grave,  a  vault,  a  monument.     See  Royal  Tomb. 

Tooth  Ornament — The  four-leaved  flower  of  the  Early  English  style, 

like  a  dogtooth  violet. 
Tor — A  Saxon  word  for  tower,  turret,  or  hill. 

Torque — A  chain  or  collar  for  the  neck,  a  favourite  ornament  of  the 
Ancient  Britons. 

Torso — The  trunk  of  a  statue  deprived  of  head  and  limbs. 

Torus — A  round  moulding  on  the  base  of  a  column. 

Tournament— A  mock  fight. 

Tower — A  building  of  several  storeys,  round,  octagonal,  square  or  other 
shape. 

The  place  in  a  church  for  the  bells. 
The  tower  of  Babel  is  the  first  on  record. 

Trabeated — Formed  of  beams  or  lintols. 

A  type  of  building  such  as  the  Greek,  in  which  the 
construction  consists  entirely  of  beams  and  lintols. 

Tracery — The  ornamental  stonework  in  the  heads  of  church  windows 
introduced  in  the  XIII  century. 

Transept — The  transverse  portion  of  a  cruciform  church. 

At  S.  Pancras,  Canterbury,  are  to  be  seen  foundations  of 
North  and  South  chapels  or  porches,  and  in  the  South  porch 
the  remains  of  the  pagan  altar  re-consecrated  by  Augustine 
597  A.D.     The  earliest  form  of  transepts  (?) 

Transition — Change  from  one  style  to  another, 

As  the  period  during  which  the  Norman  style  of  archi- 
tecture passed  into  Early  English,  and  so  with  each  succeeding 
style. 

Transom — A  horizontal  cross  bar  in  a  window  or  door  frame. 

Transubstantiation— Change  of  substance. 

Trap — A  contrivance  in  drainage  whereby  water  prevents  escape  of  foul  air. 

Trap-door — A  door  in  a  floor — usually  in  lofts  and  cellars. 

Trass — A  volcanic  earth  used  as  a  cement  and  for  lining  water  reservoirs. 

Tread — The  horizontal  part  of  a  step. 

Trefoil — An  ornament  of  three  cusps  in  a  circle  resembling  three-leaved 
clover. 

The  first  of  its  kind  in  England  is  said  to  be  in  the  south 
choir  aisle  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  by  Hubert  Walter  in  1205. 

Trellis — A  screen  of  cross  barred  or  lattice  work. 

Tribune — A  judicial  court. 

The  semi-circular  space  for  the  Judges  at  the  end  of  a 
Roman  Basilica. 
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Triclinium — A  K(jiiian  couch  for  three  persons  to  recline  on  while 
dininji. 

Trident — The  sceptre  of  three  prongs  which  fable  puts  into  the  iiand  of 
Neptune,  the  deity  of  the  ocean. 

Triforium— The  place  of  three  doors. 

The  gallery  over  the  aisles  of  a  church  between  the 
vaulting  and  the  roof. 

Trig^lyph — The  ornament  in  the  frieze  of  the  Doric  entablature. 
Triiithon — Two  upright  stones  and  one  hori/ontal  stone  placed  as  a 
lintol  upon  them.     As  at  Stonehenge — Ancient  British. 

Trimmer — A  small  beam,  into  which  are  fitted  several  joists,  as  required 
for  stair  ways,  hearths,  etc. 

Tripod — A  seat  on  three  legs,  on  which  the  priest  or  sibyls  in  ancient 
times  were  placed  to  render  oracles. 

Triptych — A  small  altar  piece  in  three  parts — the  two  side  wings  folding 
over  the  centre. 

Trochiius — A  hollow  ring  round  a  column.     \  scotia. 

Trophy — A  memorial  of  victory. 

An  ornament  representing  the  stem  of  a  tree,  encompassed 
with  weapons,  etc. 

Truss — A  framed  assemblage  of  timbers  for  supporting  a  roof,  or  wall, 
or  floor,  etc, 

Tuckpointin^ — A  method  of  making  fine  joints  of  white  lime  putty  to 
the  face  of  a  brick  wall. 

Tudor  flower — The  trefoil  ornament  used  in  Tudor  times  as  a  carved 
cresting. 

The  Tudor  rose  of  five  petals  belongs  to  the  Perpendicular 
style. 

Tufa — A  ix)rous  stone,  usually  calcareous,  sometimes  volcanic,  often  used 
in  masonry  by  the  Romans  when  in  Britain. 

Gervase  in  recording  the  work  done  in  "'Conrad's  glorious 
choir  "  at  Canterbury,  refers  to  the  "  lighi  tufa  "  in  the  vaulting. 

Tumuli — Mounds  of  stones  or  earth  raised  as  sepulchres  over  the  bodies 
of  the  great. 

M«»numents  of  rare  antiquity. 

One  at  Chilham,  near  Canterbury,  is  still  known  as 
"  Julaber's  "  grave,  a  corruption  of  "  Julius  Laberius,"  Ciesar's 
Tribune  who  fell  here  55  n.c.     See  Barrow. 

Tunnel — An  underground  passage,  sometimes  arched  in  brickwork  or 
masonry,  or  lined  with  iron  tubes. 

Turnery— Ornamental  work  done  by  means  of  a  lathe. 

Tower  window  balusters  in  stone  appear  to  point  to  a 
'     Saxon  use  of  the  lathe,  but  for  icood  turning  we  do  not  find 
English  examples  before  the  days  of  Elizabeth. 
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Turnpike — Many  new  roads  were  made  for  coaching  days,  gates  were 
placed  for  the  collection  of  tolls  to  pay  the  cost  of  making. 
They  were  in  use  for  about  a  hundred  years,  but  nearly  all 
roads  are  now  free. 

Turret— A  little  tower. 

Tuscan — One  of  the  five  orders  of  Architecture,  pertaining  to  Tuscany 
and  resembling  Doric. 

It  has  no  ornament  and  no  fluting. 

Tympanum — The  work  between  the  horizontal  lintol  of  a  doorway  and 
the  arch. 

The  Normans  usually  richly  carved  this  part. 

S.  Peter's  at  Gowt,  Lincoln,  has  a  Saxon  example. 
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Unction— The  art  of  anointing. 

Extreme    unction=application   of  the   sacred  oil    to    a 
dying  person. 

Undercroft — A  subterranean  chamber  or  crypt. 
A  vault  under  a  choir  or  chancel. 

Underset — To  strengthen  a  wall  by  adding  concrete  or  masonry  below 

its  foundation. 
Uniformity— The  act  of  uniformity  respecting  public  prayer  and  church 

services  was  passed  in  the  first  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign. 

Union — A  workhouse  used  by  several  parishes. 
Urn  -A  vessel  in  which  the  ancients  deposited  the  ashes  of  the  dead. 
Usher — The  door  keeper  of  a  hall  or  court. 

Utopia— A  word  invented  by  Sir  T.  More  to  represent  a  mythical  place 
as  regards  perfection  in  laws,  politics,  etc. 
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Vallar  Crown — A  golden  crown  awarded  to  valorous  Roman  soldiers. 

Vallum — A  rampart  with  which  the  Romans  inclosed  their  camps. 

Vandal — The  name  of  a  barbarous  nation  that  invaded  Rome  in  the 
fifth  century,  notorious  for  destroying  the  monuments  of  art 
and  literature. 

Vane — An  instrument  for  showing  the  direction  of  the  wind.  Usually  of 
metal,  often  ornamental. 

Winchester  had  a  cock  in  the  X  century. 

The  Pope  ordered  every  church  under  papal  jurisdiction 
to  carry  a  "  cock  "  as  the  emblem  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
church  over  the  world. 

Vanishing:  Plinth— See  Plinth. 

Varnish — A  viscid  liquid,  made  of  resin  and  gums  for  giving  a  glossy 
surface  ;  a  special  kind  is  used  for  preserving  oil  paintings. 

Vase — An  ornament  of  sculpture,  representing  incense  pots,  flower  pots, 
etc.,  of  the  ancients.  Also  the  ground  of  the  Corinthian  and 
Composite  Capital,  sometimes  called  "tambour"  or  "  drum." 

Vatican — A  magnificent  palace  of  the  Pope  in  Rome  containing  vast 
repositories  of  the  arts,  etc. 

Vault — A  continued  arch  or  an  arched  roof.     Simple  vaults  were  built 
by  the  Romans.     Complicated  vaults  as  in  "  Fan  Tracery  " 
were   constructed   in    late    Perpendicular   times — as   King's 
College  Chapel,  Cambridge,  finished  by  Henry  VIII. 
Also  a  cellar,  cave,  tomb,  etc. 

Vault — (for  burial) — The  practise  of  erecting  vaults  in  chancels  and  under 
altars  was  begun  by  Lanfranc  in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  1075. 

Vaulting:  Shaft — A  small  shaft  rising  from  the  floor,  or  from  a 
capital,  or  from  a  corbel,  to  support  a  rib  of  a  vault. 

Veda — The  four  oldest  sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos,  viz.  Rig,  Yajust, 
Saman,  and  Atharvan,  which  were  considered  as  directly 
revealed  by  Brahma. 

Vellum — A  finer  kind  of  parchment  or  skin. 

Veneer — A  thin  leaf  of  superior  material  fixed  over  an  inferior  material. 
Valuable  and  highly-figured  woods  are  often  veneered 
over  those  of  coarser  structure. 

Ventilator — A  contrivance  for  the  exit  of  foul  air,  or  the  inlet  of  fresh  air. 

Veranda — An  open  portico,  the  roof  supported  partly  by  slight  columns. 

Verd     Antique— Ancient    green — A    green    marble,    serpentine,    or 

porphyry. 
Verge — ^The  edge  of  a  roof  at  a  gable  end. 

A  verge  board  is  commonly  termed  "  barge  "  board  (in 

error). 
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PLATE     8. 

Fig.  1.        Richborough,  Kent.— Roman  Walling. 

Fig.  2.        Pisa. — Baptistery— Cathedral — Leaning  Tower. 
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^orser — The  mace  bearer.        A  church  attendant. 

Vermiculated — A  kind  of  ornamental  plastering  resembling  worm 
tracks. 

Vesica  PisciS — An  oval  shape  or  figure  commonly  found  on  monastic 
seals. 

A  unique  window  of  this  form  can  be  seen  in  the  Norman 
remains  of  the  monk's  dormitory  in  the  Green  Court  at 
Canterbury  Cathedral. 

Vesta. — The  virgin  goddess  of  the  hearth  or  fire.  Six  vestal  virgins  were 
consecrated  to  Vesta,  and  watched  the  sacred  fire. 

Vestibule — A  porch  or  entrance  to  a  house  or  larger  building. 

Vestment — A  covering  or  garment. 

Vestry — A  room  appendant  to  a  church. 

Viaduct — A  structure  for  conveying  a  carriage  way  or  railway. 

Vicar — The  priest  of  a  parish. 

Vig^nette — A  Tudor  ornament  representing  a  little  vine  with  leaves  and 
bunches.     Sometimes  called  a  "  trayle." 

Villa — A  country  seat,  a  residence. 

A  Roman  home  in  the  country. 

Vitruvian — The  Vitruvian  scroll  is  an  architectural  ornament  made  of 

a  series  of  connected  scrolls. 
Volute — A  spiral  scroll  used  in  the  Ionic  and  Composite  Capitals  in 

ancient  Greece. 

Votive — A  votive  offering  is  a  tablet,  picture,  etc.,  dedicated  in  consequence 
of  the  vow  of  a  worshipper. 

Voussoir — The  wedge  shaped  stones  forming  an  arch.  The  top  stone 
or  centre  is  the  key  stone,  and  the  two  lowest  stones  are  the 
springers. 

Vulgate — A  very  ancient  Latin  version  of  the  scriptures. 
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Waggon  Ceilinfi^— A  boarded  ceiling  usually  polygonal  or  semi- 
circular in  section.  In  Tudor  times  they  were  of  thin  oak 
and  often  moulded  to  form  panels.  The  Chapter  House 
ceiling  at  Canterbury  dates  from  1390. 

Wainscot — A  panelled  lining  to  walls.  Before  the  use  of  "damp 
courses "  it  was  the  custom  in  good  work  to  cover  the 
defective  or  damp  walls  with  panelling. 

Wall — A  structure  of  stone,  brick,  or  other  material. 

The  Koman  wall  built  by  Hadrian  about  138  a.d.  across 
North  Britain  was  a  stupendous  work  in  stone,  with  castles 
and  bastions  at  every  mile.     Large  portions  yet  remain 

Wall-tie — Iti  hollow  walls,  a  metal  bonder  built  into  the  two  separate 
walls  to  hold  each  in  position.  Introduced  in  England 
about  1860. 

Ward — The  inner  court  of  a  fortification.  At  Windsor  arc  "  upper  and 
lower  "  wards.     See  Bailey. 

Wassail — The  Sa.xon  toast="  Health  be  to  you."  A  liquor  of  apples, 
sugar  and  ale. 

Wattle — A  structure  made  of  interwoven  rods  or  twigs,  often  roughly 
plastered  with  clay  or  loam  and  chopped  straw.  In  use  for 
English  houses  from  Saxon  to  Tudor  times,  and  called 
"  wattle  and  daub."  Similar  structures  in  the  East  date  from 
Palreolithic  times. 

Weatherboard — Boards  fixed  lapping  over  one  another  to  e.xclude 
rain  and  wind.  A  board  fixed  at  the  bottom  of  an  outer  door 
for  the  same  purpose. 

Weather-Cock— See  Vane. 

Weathering; — The  slope  on  window  sills,  copings,  etc.  to  throw  off 
the  rain. 

Well — A  very  ancient  device  to  obtain  water.  In  castles  the  well  was 
often  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  and  could  be  used  from 
each  floor.  Many  old  wells  are  lined  with  flint.  Wells 
dis-used  were  often  covered  with  planks  which  in  course  of 
time  collapse  and  are  the  frequent  cause  of  serious  accidents. 

Werg^ild — A  fine  for  manslaughter  and  other  crimes.   A  Saxon  custom. 

Western  Apse— The  plan  of  the  Saxon  Church  or  Cathedral  at 
Canterbury,  built  by  Augustine  shows  a  Western  apse. 
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Wheel — Wheels  were  known  for  carts  and  chariots  by  the  Sumerians, 
who  reclaimed  marshes  in  Mesopotamia  3000  B.C. 

Horses  and  chariots  were  used  by  the  P^gyptians  who 
brought  them  from  Asia  after  the  Feudal  Age.  Roman 
wheels  with  spokes  and  tyres  similar  to  modern  wheels  are 
found  in  the  buried  city  of  Pompeii  (destroyed  79  a.d.) 

Wheel  WindOVif — A  circular  window  with  radiating  mullions. 

Whistles — A  bone  whistle  found  in  the  floor  of  a  "bone  cavern"  is 
said  to  be  not  less  than  10,000  years  old. 

White  Friars — Known  as  Carmelites  and  Austin  Friars.  They  settled 
in  Canterbury  1325  where  now  stand  the  Langton  Schools. 
Part  of  the  old  boundary  walls  remain. 

Wicket — A  small  door  in  a  large  gate. 

Wimple — A  hood  or  veil.     The  linen  neck  dress  of  a  nun. 

Wind  Bra.ce — Timbers  fixed  diagonally  in  a  roof  to  secure  the  rafters 
against  wind  pressure.  In  Tudor  times  they  were  often 
curved  or  arched,  and  helped  stiffen  the  purlins. 

Winders — Radiating  steps  at  the  point  where  a  staircase  changes 
direction. 

Windovif — An  opening  in  a  wall  for  the  admission  of  light  and  air. 

Windows  (taxed  in  1696)  produced  revenue  in  1834  of 
£1,262,000  of  which  Blenheim  House  paid  most  for  its  722 
windows.  To  avoid  the  tax.  many  windows  were 
bricked  up  in  Georgian  times,  and  although  the  tax  has  gone, 
the  blocked  windows  remain. 

Witenag^emote — A  meeting  of  wise  men.  The  National  legislature, 
before  the  Norman  Conquest. 

Woad — The  plant  which  produces  the  blue  dye  so  much  used  by  the 
ancient  British. 

Woden — Probably  the  only  pagan  temple  of  which  remains  exist  in 
Britain,  may  be  seen  in  the  grounds  of  the  Abbey  at 
Canterbury,  Thorn  records  that  Ethelbert  allowed  Augustine 
to  purge  this  building  and  consecrate  it  for  Christian 
worship  598  a.d.  The  base  of  an  altar  is  in  the  South  porch, 
and  buttresses  remain,  which  is  very  rare  if  not  unique 
as  a  feature  of  Saxon  work. 

Wood  Carving; — What  is  claimed  to  be  the  oldest  existing  piece  of 
carved  woodwork  in  England  is  the  oak  balustrade  in 
Compton  Church.  Many  examples  of  carving  ascribed  to 
Grinling  Gibbons  are  shown  in  many  places,  including  the 
clergy  stalls  in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  placed  in  1663. 
Prior  Eastry's  stone  screen  remains  behind  the  oak. 
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Wooden  Churches— It  is  probable  that  a  large  number  of  existing 
churclic'S  stand  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  edifice  of  wood  or 
timber  trunks.  A  church  of  this  construction  dating  from 
A.D.  1013  can  be  scon  at  Chipping.  Ongar.  Sucli  building-^ 
are  depicted  on  tlie  Hayeaux  Tapestry.  The  Saxons  buill 
chiefly  with  W(wd.  and  the  church  at  Greenstead,  witli  nak 
walls,  is  said  to  be  their  work. 

Wreath— The  twisted  or  curved  part  of  a  handrail.     See  Tiara. 

Wreathed  Foliage— Elegant  foliated  sculpture  worked  round  tlu- 

bell  of  a  cokunn  cap,  representing  the  oak,  vine,  and  rose, 

and  sometimes  the  maple,  hazel,  ivy  and  strawberry.     Thi- 

style   belongs   to   the    Decorated   period,    and    includes  tlu 

representation  of  birds,  li/ards,  scjuirrels  and  other  animal^ 

Wroug^ht  Iron— Iron  deprived  of  carbon.  It  is  tough.  Hcxiblc. 
malleable  and  ductile.     See  Iron. 


Xerophagy— The   eating   of  dry   meats   by   the  early   Christians    in 
'"last"  time. 

Xylography — Wood  engraving,  carving  in  wood  to  represent  natural 
objects. 

Xyst — Xystos — A  covered  court  for  athletic  exercises  in  ancient  Greece. 
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Yeomain — (Saxon) — A  Irce  born  man  holdini^  land. 
A  gentleman  farmer. 


Yule  -The  Saxon  name  for  Chrislm: 


Still  used  in  Scoihind. 


Zendavesta — The  sacred  book  of  the  Parsees,  ascribed  to  Zoroaster. 
Zi£^za.g^ — A  well-known  Norman  ornament. 
Zoophorus— A  classic  decorated  frieze  depicting  animal  life. 
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Crazy   Paving   in  stone  and  marble  laid   in   the   garden   at   "Querns," 

Canterbury,  showing  TWELVE  SAXOX    FEATl'RES  taken  from  the 

Saxon  churches  mentioned  in  the  Hst  below. 


Four  Storeys, 

As  at  Clapham,  Bedford. 

Each  Storey  diminished. 
As  at  Bishopstone. 

String  Courses, 

As  at  Monkwearniouth. 


-j  Baluster  mullion  in  window, 
( As  as  Barton-on-Humber. 

o  (  Herringbone  work. 
'  I  As  at  Diddlcbury. 

g  I  Pilaster  strips, 
{ As  at  Sompting. 


10 


As  at  Earl's  Barton. 


M 


Door  arch  in  twostoncs,scmi-circ.,p||  I'pright  stone  jambs  i(^  entrance, 
As  al  Staunton. 

Long  atid  Short  work,  quoin ^ 
As  at  Barnack. 

Triangular  window  heads. 
As  at  Deerhurst. 


J .  j  Carved  springers  below  door  arch 
( As  at  S.  Benets'.  Cambridge. 

-2!  Consecration  Cross, 
1  As  at  Staunton  Lacey. 
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CT^^lS  is  a  book  which  should  be  in  the 
O  hands  of  every  man  or  woman  who 
proposes  to  Build  a  Home — be  it  a 
bungalow  or  house.  The  author  deals  succinctly 
and  clearly  with  the  various  problems  which 
arise,  from  the  preliminary  considerations  of  site 
to  the  final  settlement  of  accounts,  and  concludes 
with  a  chapter  on  Garden  Lay-out.  Numerous 
plans  and  photographs  of  executed  houses  and 
bungalows  are  given,  and  the  illustrations 
include  a  number  of  coloured  plates,  showing 
examples  of  beautiful  building  materials.  As  a 
guide  to  the  creation  of  real  homes,  this  work 
will  be  found  to  contain  just  that  information 
which  the  building  owner  should  possess  if 
success   in    Home   Building   is   desired. 
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